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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

May  we  explain  to  our  friends,  and  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  archaeology,  and  to  our  readers  in  general, 
our  purpose  in  writing  this  book  is  to  give  to  you  the 
benefits  and  knowledge  of  our  life's  work  and  study  of 
the  ancient  dwellers  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  pri- 
marily the  Eries,  who  lived  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Great  Lake  which  bears  their  name  today.  Few 
people  ever  think  of  the  Eries  as  a  great  prehistoric 
nation.  The  author  feels  that  people  living  in  the 
United  States  should  know  more  about  these  ancient 
people  who  dwelled  in  Northern  Ohio  before  the  ad- 
vent of  white  man. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  this  extinct  tribe  comes  from 
the  old  Jesuit  Relations.  The  French  Jesuits  or  Mis- 
sionaries wrote  that  in  1636  a  great  nation  called 
Heries  dwelled  on  the  northern  shores  of  a  great  lake 
which  they  also  called  Herie.  These  aborigines  were 
also  known  as  the  "Cat  Nation",  because  of  their  wear- 
ing of  the  hides  of  the  cat-like  animals.  These  people, 
according  to  the  Jesuits,  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1655.  The  remaining  Eries  fled  to  the  east 
and  west  and  some  to  the  English,  others  were  adopted 
by  the  Iroquois,  but  from  1 655  they  were  a  lost  nation. 
We  are  trying  to  contribute  to  history  what  knowledge 
we  have  gained  from  our  study  of  these  peoples'  re- 
mains. We  can  only  scratch  the  surface,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  will  add  a  bit  to  our  understanding  of  our  aborigines 
of  the  Great  Lakes  district. 

We  might  add  that  the  first  Jesuit  Mission  west  of 
Lake  Erie  was  founded  late  in  1636.  There  were  six 
Jesuits  in  different  Huron  and  Erie  villages.  Father 
Isaac  Joques  was  mutilated  and  killed  by  the  Iroquois. 
He  was  with  the  Hurons  and  Eries  between  1636  and 
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1642.  The  Hurons  were  closely  related  to  the  Eries 
and  suffered  nearly  as  bad  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  waged  war  for  a  hundred  years  from 
1600  to  1700.  They  battled  with  enemies  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  They  wiped  out  the  Hurons  and  many 
Algonquin  tribes.  They  fought  and  crushed  the  Eries 
and  the  Neutrals  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  a  common  conception  among  early  historians, 
that  the  war  and  defeat  of  the  Eries  by  the  Iroquois 
was  brought  on  because  of  the  Eries  quarrelsome  and 
egotistical  nature.  We  are  sorry  to  upset  their  theory 
by  disagreeing  with  them,  but  in  our  way  of  thinking 
it  was  an  economic  war  brought  on  by  economic  con- 
ditions. The  Iroquois  were  trading  furs,  etc.,  with 
the  English  for  firearms  and  trinkets  and  needed  more 
hunting  grounds  as  the  English  demanded  more  furs 
and  hides  and  business  grew.  Of  course,  the  English 
were  to  the  east  of  the  Iroquois  so  they  looked  west 
along  the  lakes.  This  country  abounded  in  game  and 
the  country  held  by  the  Erics  and  Hurons  looked  too 
tempting  to  the  Iroquois,  so  they  pushed  west  and  the 
Jesuits  tell  us  of  the  fatal  end  of  the  Erie  nation. 

Almost  three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  war,  in 
which  the  Eries  were  defeated,  was  brought  to  an  end. 
During  this  lapse  of  time,  stone  relics  of  the  Eries  have 
been  found  in  abundance  on  their  old  campsites  and 
burial  grounds.  Burials,  such  as  we  describe  later,  were 
found  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  the 
Pennsylvania  state  line  to  the  Maumee  River  at  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Earthworks  are  found  placed  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, over  this  territory  once  occupied  by  the  Eries. 
There  is  some  question  among  archaeologists,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  people  who  built  these  fortifications, 
but  the  author  believes  them  of  Erie  origin,  beyond 
question.    We  know  that  no  later  tribes  built  them, 
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and  we  can  not  prove  that  they  were  built  by  an  earlier 
culture  than  the  Eries.  We  know  of  the  great  battles 
the  Eries  fought  against  the  Iroquois,  and  no  doubt 
these  earthworks  were  built  by  the  Eries  to  help  hold 
back  the  Iroquois. 

From  the  relics,  burials  and  earthworks  found  by 
collectors  and  archaeologists,  we  have  endeavored  to 
piece  together  enough  facts  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
how  man  lived  in  Ohio  several  centuries  ago.  We 
must,  of  course,  cover  many  stages  with  theories  and 
occasionally  with  an  out  and  out  guess.  Our  only 
wish  is  to  portray  the  aborigines  as  hardy  and  resource- 
ful people,  who  lived  close  to  nature  and  made  the 
best  of  what  they  had. 
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CHAPTER  II 
EARTHWORKS 

Figure  1  shows  a  large  earthworks  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  acres  of  land.  This  ancient  site  of  the 
Eries  is  located  high  above  the  surrounding  country- 
side. On  one  side  of  it  is  the  Huron  River  and  its 
valley,  and  on  the  other  is  a  large  creek  and  deep  valley. 
This  creek  flows  into  the  river  and  thus  forms  an  im- 
pregnable natural  fortress.  The  banks  are  very  steep 
on  either  side  and  are  of  treacherous  shale,  which  gives 
away  when  one  tries  to  climb  to  the  top.  The  site  is 
fairly  well  wooded  and  even  now  there  are  trees  stand- 
ing that  we  judge  to  be  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
years  old. 

The  site  is  located  just  slightly  north  and  east  of 
Milan,  Ohio  in  Erie  County.    It  was  owned  for  a 


Fig.  1  Erie  fort  and  campsite  on  the  Huron  River  near  Milan,  Ohio. 
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number  of  years  by  the  Diamond  family  and  excavat- 
ing was  forbidden  during  their  ownership.  In  .1939 
the  property  changed  ownership,  and  due  to  the  kind- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  new  owner,  Mr.  Walter 
Seaman,  we  were  allowed  to  work  on  the  site.  We 
started  work  early  in  the  summer  of  1940  and  after 
several  months  of  excavating  and  study  we  are  able  to 
offer  the  results  in  this  text.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
truthfully  portray  our  findings  in  this  as  well  as  all 
matters  mentioned  in  this  volume.  Other  archaeolo- 
gists may  criticise  us  on  some  of  our  statements,  but 
we  state  only  our  opinions  on  the  ancient  people  and 
their  works,  and  do  not  pretend  to  know  everything. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  and  some  of  the  details  of 
this  fort  we  state  as  follows:  At  the  large  end  of  the 
fort  which  is  toward  the  northwest,  there  are  three  large 
earth  mounds  lying  parallel  to  each  other  and  covering 
most  of  the  opening  with  the  exception  of  a  gateway  of 
eight  feet  at  the  east  end  of  the  mounds.  These  mounds 
are  very  close  together,  ranging  about  four  feet  apart  at 
rheir  bases.  They  are  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
six  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  is  our  belief  that 
they  were  stockaded  with  logs  set  upright  for  extra 
protection  from  invaders.  Post  moulds  are  evident  in 
many  places  in  the  mounds.  No  burials  or  campsite 
refuse  is  found  in  these  mounds.  They  consist  entirely 
of  one  kind  of  earth  which  is  namely  clay.  No  ash  or 
evidence  of  fire  is  found  in  the  dirt. 

On  the  southeast  end  of  the  fort,  which  is  the  narrow 
end,  there  is  a  similar  small  earth  mound  which  was 
likewise  stockaded.  A  small  gateway  was  left  here  and 
this  leads  out.  over  a  narrow  hogback  which  forms  a 
natural  trail  down  to  the  river.  This  trail  is  high 
enough  to  make  an  ideal  lookout  over  its  entire  length. 
An  enemy  approaching  by  land  or  on  the  river  could  be 
seen  in  time  for  the  lookout  to  warn  the  camp  and  be 
ready  to  repel  the  invaders. 
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The  small  circles  in  figure  lt  which  are  numbered 
from  one  to  eleven,  are  refuse  pits.  These  pits  vary 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  are  four  to  six 
feet  deep.  These  pits  tell  us  that  the  fort  was  used  for 
a^campsite  for  a  long  period  and  contained  many  lodges. 
Each  lodge  would  have  one  or  more  refuse  pits.  Al- 
though we  only  inspected  eleven  pits  there  are  dozens 
more  yet  unopened.  They  may  be  spotted  by  the  cir- 
cular sunken  places  which  are  very  numerous.  They 
seem  to  be  placed  in  a  circular  formation  and  this  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  way  the  lodges  were  located.  Post 
moulds  show  where  the  lodges  were  and  that  they  were 
very  similar  to  the  lodges  built  by  the  Iroquois.  These 
people  were  very  similar  in  many  ways. 

The  refuse  pit  was  originally  dug  in  the  fall  and 
lined  with  bark  and  stored  full  of  maize.  The  bark 
was  fired  and  charred  and  thus  the  maize  or  corn  was 
kept  for  winter  use.  As  it  was  emptied  and  consumed, 
camp  litter,  bones,  etc.,  accumulated  about  the  lodge 
and  this  was  thrown  into  the  pit  along  with  ashes  from 
the  campfire,  etc.  Many  times  burials  were  made  in 
these  pits.  In  a  long  cold  winter  many  of  the  aged  and 
less  hardy  of  the  tribe  died,  and  as  the  ground  was 
frozen  too  hard  for  them  to  dig  a  hole  with  stone  and 
wood  tools,  they  placed  the  body  in  an  empty  refuse 
pit  and  covered  it  with  ashes  and  kitchen  midden. 

In  pit  number  eleven  we  found  only  the  lower  jaw 
of  a  human  skeleton  and,  search  as  we  would,  we  could 
not  find  more  bones  of  a  body.  It  perhaps  came  from 
the  skull  of  an  enemy  and  was  discarded  here.  In  pit 
five  we  found  the  finger  bones  of  one  hand  and  no  other 
human  bones.  The  hand  may  have  been  amputated  in 
a  fight  and  being  of  no  further  use  was  thrown  in  the, 
pit.  All  of  the  refuse  pits  contained  a  great  number  of 
broken  animal  bones,  broken  pottery  vessels,  fish  bones, 
shells  and  relics  of  flint,  stone  and  bone.    Many  good 
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relics  were  thrown  in  the  pits  as  they  became  lost  in  the 
ashes  about  the  fire. 

In  the  center  of  the  refuse  pits,  shown  in  figure  1, 
may  be  seen  a  large  firepit  marked  D.  This  was  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  contained  ashes  two  feet  deep  At 
the  bottom  of  this  firepit  near  the  outer  edge,  we  found 
a  fine  made  sandstone  paint  cup,  showing  evidence  of 
red  paint,  and  two  nicely  made  short  spears.  One  was 
of  black  flint  and  one  was  of  gray  flint.  They  were 
under  a  flat  stone,  lying  side  by  side. 

Only  three  burials  were  found  in  the  enclosed  fort. 
With  the  burial  of  a  large  male,  we  found,  placed  at 
the  head,  three  pottery  bowls  filled  with  broken  animal 
bones.  The  bones  at  the  time  of  burial  contained  flesh, 
to  be  used  as  food,  by  the  warrior  on  his  journey  to  the 
hereafter.  The  pots  being  badly  cracked,  and  the  soil 
being  very  moist,  we  had  trouble  taking  them  out 
whole.  We  managed  to  save  them  in  large  pieces  and 
have  restored  one  which  is  shown  later  in  this  text.  W e 
have  found  the  remnants  of  at  least  a  hundred  pots  on 
this  site,  but  none  have  been  in  a  perfect  whole  condi- 
tion. The  changing  climate  in  Northern  Ohio  makes 
whole  pottery  finds  almost  impossible.  A  great  many 
different  designs  were  found,  some  of  which  are  shown 
under  our  pottery  section.  We  are  saving  all  our  pot- 
tery fragments  and  hope  to  restore  a  lot  of  them  in  our 
spare  time  in  the  next  few  years. 

These  ancient  forts  of  the  aborigines,  namely  the 
Eries,  are  located  from  Conneaut,  Ohio  to  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  one  at  Milan,  Ohio  which  we  have  de- 
scribed for  you  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  type.  These 
forts  occur  on  or  very  near  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake 
Erie  on  its  southern  shores.  They  seem  to  be  not  more 
than  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  Lake  and  are  all  very 
similar  in  nature.  They  were  evidently  built  for  de- 
fense purposes.  These  numerous  forts  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ancients  of  northern  Ohio  were  warlike. 
This,  perhaps,  explains  why  we  do  not  find  the  great 
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amount  of  fine  artifacts  buried  with  their  dead.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
more  peaceful  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  we  find  more 
fine  artifacts.  These  people  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
art  and  the  finer  things  of  life  while  our  Eries  and 
Hurons  were  engaged  in  protecting  themselves  from 
their  enemies,  namely  the  Iroquois,  who  were  ever 
pushing  west  to  take  Ohio's  rich  hunting  grounds  from 
the  Cat  Nation  or  Eries. 

Just  north  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  is  the  author's 
home,  is  located  another  earthworks  of  these  people. 
It  is  known  locally  as  Fort  Lot.  This  fort  is  on  Black 
River.  It  has  a  very  fine  spring,  which  is  still  flowing 
today.  This  fort  also  was  used  extensively  as  a  camp- 
site. No  excavations  have  been  done  here  as  the  owner 
refuses  to  allow  anyone  on  the  property.  Near  this  fort 
is  a  small  mound,  situated  in  a  woods.  This  also  is 
untouched.  We  have  one  skull  which  was  ploughed 
up  on  this  site,  but  not  enough  material  to  classify. 

Figures  2  and  3  show  other  earthworks  of  Lorain 
County,  Ohio  which  are  on  Black  River  and  French 
Creek  near  Sheffield,  Ohio.  These  like  all  the  northern 
Ohio  works  show  a  great  similarity  and  were  made  by 
the  same  people  which  we  think  were  the  Eries.  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio,  where  a  lot  of  our  excavating  was  done, 
also  has  a  fine  example  of  these  natural  fortifications 
which  the  ancients  quickly  adapted  and  further  fortified 
by  earth  mounds  and  stockades. 

We  must  not  forget  to  call  to  our  readers  attention 
the  great  wintering  over  camp  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  This 
is  now  known  as  Cascade  Park  and  is  visited  by  thous- 
ands each  summer.  Within  the  park  are  two  natural 
rock  shelters  or  caves.  Here  in  the  deep  valley  of  Black 
River,  protected  from  the  winter  storms,  with  two 
caves  for  shelter,  these  copper  skinned  people  dwelled 
through  out  the  cold  winter  months.  In  the  dirt  of  the 
cave  floors,  several  skulls  have  been  found  along  with 
many  pot  sherds  and  arrow  heads.    This,  no  doubt, 
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was  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  of  the  aborigines  in 
this  area. 

Lorain  County,  Oh'o,  which  is  the  nucleus  around 
which  a  great  amount  of  this  book  is  written,  boasts 
of  nineteen  mounds,  five  fortified  enclosures,  three  vil- 
lage sites,  eleven  buria!s,  one  petroglyph  and  two  rock 
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Fig.  2.  Earthworks  on  Black  River,  north  of  Klyria,  Ohio. 
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shelters,  making  a  total  of  forty-one  works  of  the 
ancient  people. 

The  author's  greatest  hopes  are  that  we  may  be  able 
to  gain  all  the  information  possible  from  these  sites,  to 
preserve  all  their  contents  in  skeletons,  relics,  etc.,  and 
to  preserve  their  earthworks  in  situ  for- future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  our  present  one.  State  and  municipal 
parks  should  be  made  of  as  many  as  possible. 

These  earthworks  or  forts  of  the  Eries  begin  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  Ashtabula  County 
and  follow  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Erie  through  the 
counties  of  Lake,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Erie. 
Huron,  Sandusky,  Ottawa,  and  terminate  on  the  Mau- 
mee  River  in  Lucas  County. 

Further  than  this,  archaeologists  and  students  of  the 
American  Indians  have  been  unable  to  trace  them  defi- 
nitely. They  may  have  extended  a  great  deal  further 
west  but  it  is  doubtful. 

One  of  the  richest  sites  of  the  Eries  is  located  in  Lake 
County,  near  Willoughby,  Ohio.  It  has  been  worked 
for  several  years  and  still  produces  relics  of  its  anqient 
occupants.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  site 
is  the  finding  of  pipes  made  of  crystal  calcite.  This  is 
very  beautiful  when  worked  and  resembles  quartz  to  a 
great  extent.  This  calcite  is  a  native  material  in  Lake 
County.  The  Indian  readily  saw  the  unusual  appear- 
ance of  this  stone  and  used  it  for  making  his  pipes. 
Two  of  these  pipes  repose  in  Mr.  Weigel's  collection  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    He  spent  many  days  on  this  site. 

Another  fortified  site  of  the  Eries  was  located  at 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  This  site  is  located  on  both  banks  of 
the  Huron  River.  This  river  makes  a  horseshoe  bend 
at  Norwalk,  Ohio  and  forms  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  fortifications  are  built.  They  consist  of  three  cir- 
cular enclosures  with  gateways  and  one  enclosure  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  nature  with  a  gateway.  Natural 
high  banks  and  cliffs  form  a  part  of  these  fortifications, 
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This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Erie  earthworks,  and 
very  interesting  because  it  really  contains  four  forts  in 
one.  From  these  forts  an  enemy  could  be  seen  coming 
by  the  river  or  by  land  and  it  would  take  a  strong  force 
to  capture  these  forts  from  their  owners. 


Pig.  5.  The  author  in  a  test  trench 
dug  through  the  Wellington  mound 
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Mounds  and  Burial  Sites  of  the  Eries 

Early  in  March  of  1940  we  started  excavations  on  a 
mound  of  the  Eries,  located  on  Wellington  Creek,  near 
Wellington,  Ohio.  This  creek  forms  the  source  of  one 
branch  of  Black  River,  which  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  this  text.  This  mound  is  located  about  two 
miles  north  and  about  one  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Wel- 
lington, Ohio.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ray  Stoddard 
and  is  situated  in  a  forest  of  sugar  maples.  Growing 
on  the  mound  are  several  of  these  trees  nearly  two  feet 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  making  sirup  when 
we  started  our  work. 

Figure  4  shows  the  center  portion  of  the  mound 
before  we  touched  a  shovel  to  it.  It  is  about  fifteen 
feet  high  and  sixty-five  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide. 
Near  the  mound  is  a  large  hollow  place  where  the 
mound  builders  scraped  up  the  earth  to  build  this 
mound.  Only  the  top  six  feet  of  the  mound  is  artifi- 
cial. The  lower  section  is  a  natural  formation  as  left 
by  the  glacial  age.  The  Eries  made  their  burials  on  this 
ridge  and  covered  them  with  earth  to  top  out  the 
mound. 

Figure  5  shows  the  author  in  the  cross  trench  we 
made  in  the  mound.  We  trenched  the  mound  both 
crosswise  and  lengthwise  and  tested  it  in  several  other 
spots.  We  found  the  burial  dirt  and  places  where 
burials  should  have  been.  We  figured  they  were  so  old 
that  all  bone  matter  had  decayed.  Then  a  farmer,  who 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  came  to  us  and  told  of 
someone  taking  six  burials  from  the  mound  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  said  his  father  and  he  had  watched  the 
work,  but  he  could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  ex- 
cavators. Nothing  of  interest  was  found  with  the 
burials.  After  hearing  the  words  of  this  farmer  and 
doing  a  great  deal  of  digging,  with  little  success,  we 
closed  the  mound. 
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Northwest  of  the  mound  is  a  large  campsite  and  on 
going  over  this  we  found  several  arrows  and  celts  of 
the  Erie  culture.  The  farmer  who  owns  the  campsite 
has  found  several  nice  relics,  among  which  is  a  fine  two- 
holed  gorget  made  of  banded  slate,  which  he  calls  a 
whetstone.  A  great  many  farmers  call  these  slate  pieces 
whetstones,  and  where  they  get  this  name  archaeolo- 
gists will  never  know.  Be  it  true,  we  can  not  definitely 
say  they  were  used  for  one  certain  thing,  but  surely  if 
used  for  whetstones  they  would  be  worn  off  like  any 
modern  whetstone.  Besides,  what  did  prehistoric  man 
have  to  use  a  whetstone  on?  He  had  no  steel  knives  or 
axes.  Sandstone  would  polish  his  stone  axe  better  than 
slate  would. 


Fig.  6    This  sketch  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  Wellington 
mound  to  the  creek  and  the  campsite. 


Figure  6  gives  one  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  site,  in- 
cluding the  mound  and  campsite.  It  formed  the  ideal 
setup  for  an  Indian  village.  Fresh  water  was  available, 
and  fish  and  game  could  be  had  in  great  numbers.  They 
could  travel  all  the  way  to  Lake  Erie  by  canoe  from 
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this  site.  The  only  portage  they  had  to  make  was  at 
the  falls  on  Black  River  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  In  ancient 
days  Wellington  Creek  was  much  deeper  and  contained 
a  great  many  fish,  and  flocks  of  water  fowls  inhabited 
this  stream,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beaver,  otter  and 
muskrats  which  furnished  warm  furs  for  winter  gar- 
ments. 


Fig.  7.  1  he  cemetery  mound  at  Avon  Center,  Ohio.  Originally  a 
(burial  mound  of  the  Eries  but  later  used  as  a  cemetery 
by  white  man. 


^  Figure  7  shows  the  great  cemetery  mound  at  Avon 
Center,  Ohio.  This  mound  is  in  Lorain  County  and 
located  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was 
made  and  used  for  burials  by  the  Eries  and  later,  as 
white  men  settled  here,  it  became  the  cemetery  of  the 
white  man.  The  number  of  monuments  will  attest  to 
how  long  ago  it  became  a  cemetery. 

The  author  recently  saw  skulls  of  the  Eries  that 
were  taken  from  this  mound  by  the  sexton  of  the  cem- 
etery, back  in  1900.  Mr.  Walker,  a  local  farmer,  was 
the  sexton  who  found  these  remains.  He  also  found 
some  beads  and  arrows  but  these  he  had  lost  several 
years  before  our  interview.    This  man  also  stated  that 
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many  of  the  skulls  were  so  badly  decayed  that  he  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  He  saved  some  that  were  perfect 
and  well  preserved. 

The  shape  and  size  of  this  mound  is  confusing  be- 
cause of  the  many  monuments  covering  it.  We  judge 
the  entire  mound  covers  well  over  half  an  acre  of 
ground  as  it  appears  today.  Notice  there  is  much  more 
to  the  cemetery  than  than  located  on  the  mound  itself. 
As  far  as  we  were  able  to  find  out,  no  excavations  of 
an  archaeological  nature  have  ever  been  undertaken  on 
this  mound;  therefore  we  offer  it  to  the  reader  with  the 
little  information  we  were  able  to  gather  from  the  sex- 
ton of  the  cemetery. 

The  country  surrounding  Avon  was  rich  in  Erie 
remains.  Many  burials  and  campsites  were  found  in 
the  vicinity.  French  Creek  flows  through  this  section, 
and  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  ancient  man 
chose  this  territory  for  his  home.  The  creek  formed  a 
waterway  on  which  he  could  travel  with  his  bark  ca- 
noes or  dugouts.  From  this  stream  he  took  many  fish 
and  mussles  for  food.  Along  its  banks  he  shot  many 
animals,  which  furnished  him  with  flesh  for  food  and 


Fig.  8.    Natural  .cliff  containing  Brie  burials  at  Sheffield,  Ohio 
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hides  and  furs  for  clothing.  Such  a  setup  was  ideal  for 
early  man. 

Figure  8  is  a  natural  high  formation  which  greatly 
resembles  an  artificial  mound.  It  is  located  at  Sheffield. 
Ohio  and  near  the  banks  of  Black  River.  Several  Erie 
burials  were  taken  from  the  top  of  this  natural  mound 
and  it  no  doubt  contains  many  more.  The  information 
we  have  at  hand,  states  that  late  in  the  nmteenth  cen- 
tury local  archaeologists  removed  several  burials  from 
this  point.  They  were  supposedly  of  the  Eries.  Our 
information  is  not  very  complete,  but  this  neighbor- 
hood was  extensively  used  by  the  Eries.  as  the  camp- 
sites and  relics  readily  verify. 

This  site  is  located  near  the  great  site  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
plant  was  built  at  South  Lorain,  Ohio.  All  this  land 
near,  where  the  Black  River  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  shows 
extensive  use  by  the  Eries.  Their  burials,  relics  and 
campsites  cover  both  banks  of  the  river  and  near  by 
French  Creek.  The  country  is  rather  irregular  and  cut 
up  by  deep  valleys  and  hills  and  still  shows  evidence  of 
being  well  wooded.  Fish  and  game  were  plentiful  here 
and  the  natural,  rough  terrain  afforded  the  ancients 
ample  security  from  surprise  attacks  by  an  enemy. 
What  man,  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  not  love 
a  spot  like  this? 

The  Eiries  built  a  few  mounds  over  their  dead,  but 
many  times  they  used  natural  high  cliffs  and  banks 
overlooking  streams.  These  were  always  well  drained 
and  in  rather  picturesque  locations. 

Several  of  these  burial  sites  have  already  been  de- 
scribed but  we  shall  describe  one  more,  which  is  the 
first  Erie  site  the  author  ever  worked  on.  When  slight- 
ly more  than  a  boy,  I  became  interested  in  the  old 
Indian  burials  and  artifacts. 

This  burial  knoll  is  located  about  five  miles  south- 
west of  Elyria,  Ohio.    The  site  is  eight  miles  south  of 
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Lake  Erie  and  on  a  small  creek  which  flows  into  Black 
River.  Elyria  is  the  county  seat  of  Lorain  County. 
West  Ridge  road  runs  past  this  burial  site,  which  is 
located  on  the  Hart  farm.  The  old  Hart  family  also 
used  this  knoll  to  bury  several  of  their  ancestors  in. 
From  this  mound  the  Eries  could  go  or  come  down  the 
creek  to  Black  River  and  down  Black  River  to  Lake 
Ersie. 

This  mound  is  made  up  of  gravel  and  in  1929  some 
of  the  local  farmers  needed  gravel  for  driveways;  so 
they  hauled  part  of  this  mound  away.  Many  skeletons 
were  pulled  out  and  destroyed  at  this  time.  Many  of 
the  burials  were  children  and  the  bones  were  almost  all 
decayed.  The  outlines  of  the  graves  were  very  visible. 
Only  theipart  where  the  Indians  were  buried  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  gravel  haulers.  The  author  saved  a  few 
finger  and  toe  bones  from  the  burials  and  found  a  few 
arrows  in  association  with  the  skeletons.  No  further 
work  has  been  done  on  this  burial  site,  but  the  author 
hopes  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  remains  in  the 
near  future. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CAMPSITES 

Figures  9  and  1 0  show  where  we  have  worked  on  the 
soil  of  the  campsite.  The  soil  is  very  black  and  rich  in 
humus  due  to  camp  refuse  deposited  here  over  a  great 
many  years.  We  can  trace  the  section  in  which  the 
lodges  were  located,  and  where  the  people  really  lived 
as  a  group,  by  this  black  soil.    In  a  field  of  over  ten 


Fig.  9.  A  trench  dug  in  the  campsite 
near  Broiwnhelm,  Ohio.  Camp  refuse 
and  relicjs  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
inches. 
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acres,  only  a  plot  of  about  two  acres  shows  this  rich 
black  soil  filled  with  ashes  and  animal  bones  from  their 
ancient  fires  and  feasts. 


Pig.  10.    Section  of  the  campsite  near  Brownhelm.    Depth  of 
soil  containing  ashes  and  refuse  varies. 


This  soil  varies  in  depth  from  eight  to  twenty  inches. 
This  no  doubt  is  caused  by  lesser  use  and  feasting  in  one 
section  than  in  another.  Many  relics  of  a  small  nature, 
such  as  arrows,  bone  awls  and  beads,  are  found 
throughout  this  black  soil.  These  were  lost  by  their 
owners  while  they  were  dancing  or  engaged  in  daily 
tasks  about  the  camp.  We  have  uncovered  as  much  as 
two  bushels  of  fish  scales  in  one  place  in  this  soil.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  these  scales  lay  here  in  such  a 
state  of  preservation  for  so  many  years.  Most  of  them 
we  judge  to  be  from  the  sheephead  fish;  as  many  lucky 
stones  are  intermixed  with  them, 

T  here  is  such  an  abundance  of  broken  pottery  in  the 
campsite  dirt  that  one  finds  one  or  two  pot  sherds  in 
every  shovel  of  dirt  taken  out.  These  vary  in  size  and 
many  have  designs  on  them.  By  this  we  are  sure  that 
the  Eries  made  a  great  deal  of  pottery,  but  of  a  rather 
poor  grade  as  far  as  the  clay  texture  is  concerned. 
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The  cuts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
soil  varies  in  depth  and  show  the  way  one  finds  a  fire 
pitt  which  often  produces  ashes  as  much  as  two  feet 
deep.  No  doubt  the  fires  were  kept  going  almost  con- 
tinually in  the  same  place.  It  took  several  years  of 
burning  wood  to  create  such  a  large  accumulation  of 
ashes  as  some  of  these  fire  pits  contain.  •  Fire  served  the 
ancients  in  many  ways.  It  warmed  him  when  cold,  it 
cooked  the  meat  he  ate,  and  lighted  the  night  that  he 
might  see.  It  served  as  a  method  of  signaling  from 
hilltop  to  hilltop,  and  it  provided  him  with  an  altar, 
around  which  he  did  his  war  dance.  It  likewise  was 
used  to  bake  his  pottery  vessels  and  its  flames  kept  the 
howling  wolf  packs  from  attacking  his  family  at  night. 


Fig.  11.    Post  molds  showing  the  location  of  a  lodge  on  the  campsite. 


Figure  1 1  shows  post  moulds  as  uncovered  on  the 
campsite.  We  find  several  of  these  evenly  spaced,  and 
figure  they  were  lodge  sites.  These  moulds  are  formed 
by  the  decaying  of  posts  set  in  the  ground.  We  have 
staked  and  wetted  those  in  the  picture  so  the  camera 
would  better  show  the  reader  how  they  appear.  In  our 
opinion,  branches  were  woven  basket  like  between  these 
posts  to  form  wattle  walls  for  the  lodge.    These  walls 
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were  then  plastered  with  clay  and  when  the  sun  baked 
them  hard  it  made  a  warm  and  comfortable  dwelling. 
The  roof  was,  no  doubt,  either  made  of  bark  or  branch- 
es, and  possibly  sodded,  in  permanent  camps.  The  skin 
tents,  or  tepees,  were  only  a  portable  dwelling  used  on 
the  trail  or  while  away  from  the  main  camp,  on  a 
hunting  trip. 

Springs 

Figure  12  shows  one  of  the  three  springs  near  the 
campsite  and  burial  mound  on  the  Frank's  farm  at 
Brownhelm.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  three  and  no 
doubt  furnished  the  Eries  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  water.  It  is  still  in  use  today,  supplying  Mr. 
Franks  with  water  for  his  stock.  From  this  spring  an 
ancient  deeply  worn  path  leads  along  the  rim  of  the 
valley  up  to  the  campsite  above.  This  campsite  and 
the  spring  is  located  at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
Vermilion  River  fiats. 


Fig.  12.    Spring-  ion  campsite  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 


These  springs,  found  throughout  our  state  of  Ohio 
and  surrounding  states,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
locating  of  an  ancient  campsite.    Not  being  able  to 
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drill  water  wells  the  aborigines  had  to  look  to  nature  to 
supply  their  wants  in  the  form  of  springs  and  clear 
streams. 

Numerous  relics  of  ancient  man  have  been  found  near 
these  springs.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  as  the  springs 
were  a  good  gathering  place.  Here  the  warriors  gath- 
ered, after  coming  in  from  a  hunt,  to  quench  their  thirst 
and  swap  stories  of  the  day's  experiences.  Likewise, 
the  squaws  gathered  here  while  filling  the  water  bottles 
and  they  also  talked  over  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  in  gathering  here,  lost  many  of  their 
smaller  possessions:  thus  accounting  for  our  finding 
artifacts  near  the  springs. 

In  a  few  cases  we  have  encountered  a  great  quantity 
of  flint  chips  and  rejects,  scattered  about,  near  a  spring 
located  on  a  campsite.  It  is  our  conception  that  the 
arrow  makers  sat  in  the  shade  near  the  cool  spring  while 
they  tediously  flaked  out  the  arrows  for  the  tribe.  No 
doubt  many  other  relics  were  made  near  the  spring,  thus 
further  accounting  for  our  finding  them  there  today. 
We  think  that  the  aborigines  living  in  northern  climates 
made  most  of  their  artifacts  in  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year.  In  winter  they  could  accomplish  little  besides 
hunting  animals  for  food  and  gathering  wood  for  fuel 

Refuse  Pits 
The  refuse  pits,  found  on  the  ancient  campsites,  tell 
archaeologists  more  about  prehistoric  man's  home  life 
than  any  other  of  his  remains.  To  start  with,  they 
were  dug  to  be  used  as  cellars  to  store  maize  or  corn  in 
for  use  throughout  the  winter  months.  A  hole  was 
dug  near  the  lodge  so  as  to  be  handy  to  get  to.  The 
hole  usually  was  dug  from  three  and  one-half  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth. 
In  digging  out  approximately  twenty  pits  only  one  was 
found  to  be  six  feet  deep.  The  hole  being  dug.  was 
then  lined  with  bark  and  charred;  after  which  it  was 
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filled  with  maize  and  covered  with  bark  until  reopened 
for  use. 

As  the  pits  were  emptied,  winter  went  on  and  camp 
litter  became  thick  and  unbearable  even  to  ancient  man 
in  his  crude  ways  of  living.  Therefore,  the  pit  fur- 
nished a  handy  method  of  disposal,  and  all  the  refuse, 
such  as  animal  bones,  mussle  shells,  fish  scales,  ashes 
from  the  fires  and  broken  pottery  vessels  along  with 
any  articles  which  might  have  been  lost,  were  scraped 
into  the  pits.    Thus  we  find  them  today. 

Occasionally  we  find  these  pits  with  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  still  in  the  bottom.  Usually  only  an  impres- 
sion of  the  cobs  and  kernels  remain.  These  are  plainly 
visible,  but  can  not  be  removed  or  preserved.  The  evi- 
dence of  some  corn  remaining  in  the  pits  shows  that  it 
was  a  year  of  plenty  and  so  the  Indians  did  not  have 
to  save  every  bit  of  food  available. 


SUNKEN    #T  TOP 


Refuse  Pit  as  Found  on 

E.RIE    SITES   m  BTfOWNHELM 

AMD  Milan ,  Ohno 

Fig.  13.    Cross-section  of  refuse  pit. 
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In  several  of  the  pits  we  found  human  remains. 
Sometimes  only  sections  of  the  human  skeletons,  such 
as  one  hand,  a  lower  jaw,  or  a  skull,  were  found  in 
these  pits.  In  winter  when  the  ground  was  frozen  so 
hard  as  to  make  digging  almost  impossible,  the  ancients 
simply  placed  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these  pits  and 
covered  them  over  with  camp  litter.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  disrespect  for  the  dead,  but  primitive  life  in  a  primi- 
tive world  was  a  hard  life,  and  necessity  was  surely  an 
obligation  to  ancient  man. 

Figure  13  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  refuse  pit  of  the 
type  found  on  the  Erie  sites.  This  will  give  the  reader 
a  general  idea  as  to  what  is  found  in  these  pits.  \Vc 
have  not  undertaken  to  give  a  picture  of  different  layers 
of  material  in  the  pits  as  we  found  their  contents  to  be' 
so  mixed  as  to  not  lie  in  layers,  but  appear  as  if  they 
were  dumped  in  by  baskets  or  just  scraped  in  at  ran- 
dom. The  arrows,  bone  tools  and  beads  found  in  these 
pits,  were  lost  in  the  camp  litter  before  the  entire  lot 
was  thrown  into  the  pit. 

Figure  14  shows  some  of  the  shell  material  taken 
from  these  pits.    They  are  mostly  mussle  shells  but 


Fig.  14.    Muissle  shells  from  refuse  pits. 
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snail  shells  and  lucky  stones  from  the  sheephead  fish 
make  up  a  goodly  part.  Bushels  of  these  shells  were 
taken  from  the  Erie  sites,  on  which  we  worked,  and 
with  this  for  evidence  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  constituted  a  great  part  of  these  people's  daily 
food. 

Figures  15  and  16  show  much  of  the  animal  bone 
contents  of  the  refuse  pit.  Bones  of  the  deer  predomi- 
nate on  all  the  sites  worked  by  us.  In  the  cuts  will  be 
seen  many  jaw  bones  of  the  deer.  The  teeth  of  the 
deer  are  different  from  the  other  animal  jaws  shown. 
The  deer  is  a  vegetarian  animal  while  the  other  jaws 
shown  are  of  flesh  eating  animals;  notice  the  fangs  on 
them.  They  are  jaws  of  the  fox,  raccoon,  wildcat  and 
opossum.  Many  jaws  of  the  wolf  have  been  found 
also.  The  pointed  objects  shown  are  the  toe  bones  of 
deer.  These  have  been  found  used  as  arrow  tips  in 
some  instances.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
both  in  the  pits  and  throughout  the  soil  of  the  camp- 
sites. 
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Fig.  15.  Jaws  and  toe  bones  of  Fig.  16.  Animal  bones,  shells, 
the  deer,  taken  from  refuse  pits,    and  four  human  Anger  bones 

from  refuse  pit. 


Many  bones  of  birds  are  found,  the  most  common 
types  being  of  the  wild  turkey,  wild  ducks  and  geese, 
and  wild  pigeon.  These  birds  were  all  fine  eating  and 
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quite  easy  to  kill  and  were,  of  course,  very  plentiful 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  ancient  times. 
Notice  is  called  to  the  broken  appearance  of  the  bones. 
All  the  animal  bones  found,  and  we  can  truthfully  say 
it  was  several  bushels,  were  in  a  broken  state.  They 
had  been  broken  before  being  discarded  and  one  of  our 
solutions  is  that  the  Eries  liked  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  and  broke  them  to  better  secure  it  for  eating. 
Another  theory  that  came  to  our  minds,  is  that  in  boil- 
ing the  meat  in  a  pottery  vessel  it  would  have  to  be  in 
small  pieces  to  fit  in  the  pot.  Not  having  knives  or 
saws  capable  of  severing  large  bones,  without  a  lot  of 
endless  toil,  the  Indian  simply  broke  the  bones  into 
pieces  with  his  stone  axe  or  hammer  stone.  These 
pieces  were  made  small  enough  to  fit  the  cooking  ves- 
sel. They  always  range  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length.  This  would  be  a  handy  size  even  for  a  mod- 
ern pot.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Milan  site 
we  took  out  an  Erie  burial  with  three  large  pottery 
vessels  placed  around  the  skull.  These  pots  were  full 
of  broken  animal  bones,  mostly  from  the  deer.  They 
were  food  offerings  with  the  dead.  Under  the  pottery 
section  will  be  seen  one  of  the  pots  found. 


Fig.  17.    Articles  taken  from  refuse  pits  at  Fort  Ancient,  near 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Figure  1  7  shows  miscellaneous  articles  taken  from 
the  refuse  pits  of  Fort  Ancient,  near  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
The  type  of  culture  of  our  Eries  is  very  similar  to  that 
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of  the  Fort  Ancient  people.  Their  refuse  pits  yield 
similar  remains  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  cuts. 
The  one  big  difference  in  the  two  cultures  is  that  we 
have  found  no  evidence  of  stone  grave  burials  by  our 
Eries  and  many  have  been  unearthed  at  Fort  Ancient 
and  throughout  the  Hopewell  district. 

In  as  much  as  our  cuts  on  the  refuse  pits  do  not  show 
potterv  sherds,  may  we  state  that  we  have  taken  from 
these  pits,  about  three  bushels  of  pottery  fragments 
Some  are  nearly  whole  pots  that  have  been  broken  into 
many  pieces  by  climatic  changes  so  prevalent  in  north- 
ern Ohio.  The  reader  may  get  an  idea  of  the  types 
found  by  referring  to  the  pottery  section  of  this  book. 


Fig.  18.    Shelter  cave  and  the  falls  in  Black  River  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Cave  Dwellings 
Figure  1 8  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  the  falls  in  Black 
River  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  To  the  left  of  the  falls  may  be 
seen  a  large  cave.  This  cave  is  known  as  Shelter  Cave 
and  was  used  extensively  as  a  winter  home  by  the  Eries 
and  the  later  historical  tribes  of  Indians.  This  cave 
and  falls  is  a  part  of  Cascade  park  which,  as  a  whole, 
was  an  ancient  paradise  of  the  Indian.  This  cave  would 
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house  a  great  many  warriors  and  would  be  quite  well 
protected  from  winter  storms.  Relics  of  early  man 
have  been  taken  from  this  cave  and  are  mentioned 
throughout  this  book. 

There  is  yet  another  cave  of  considerable  size  in  this 
park  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  It  likewise  was  used  by  the 
Eries  for  a  dwelling.  This  cave  is  not  as  large  as  the 
one  near  the  falls.  This  cave  is  back  from  the  river 
banks  and  enclosed  in  a  deep  valley  which  protects  it 
from  storms.  It  furnished  ideal  living  quarters  for 
Ohio's  early  dwellers  and  like  Shelter  Cave  it  had  evi- 
dences of  ancient  fires  minged  with  the  dirt  of  its  floor. 
Pottery  fragments  have  been  recovered  from  both  caves. 
Over  a  peck  basket  of  these  potsherds  were  collected  by 
the  late  Mr.  D.  C.  Baldwin  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  one  of  Elvria's  early  archaeologists  and 
collected  many  fine  specimens  in  this  area.  This  cave 
is  now  used  to  house  two  bears,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  Cascade  Park. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ERIE  BURIALS 

Before  going  into  a  description  of  the  burials  we  have 
taken  from  the  tumuli  of  the  Eries,  we  will  endeavor  to 
explain  locations  and  sites  so  that  when  the  site  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  burial  the  reader  will 
know  in  what  county  and  near  what  town  this  site  is 
located.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  Erie  burials 
mentioned  in  this  book  will  be  from  Ohio  and  namely 
from  the  counties  of  Erie,  Huron,  Lorain,  Cuyahoga, 
and  Lake.  These  countes  were,  of  course,  the  center 
of  the  Cat  Nation,  as  the  Eries  were  known,  and  like- 
wise they  represent  the  country  best  known  to  the 
author. 

The  burials  which  we  described  as  taken  from  the 
Milan  Site  will  be  from  the  fortification  and  campsite 
on  the  Huron  River  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Milan,  Ohio  and  located  in  Erie  County. 
This  site  is  on  a  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Walter  Seaman 
and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  courtesy 
shown  in  permitting  us  to  excavate  on  his  property. 

Let  us  further  explain  that  other  burials  which  will 
be  listed  as  coming  from  site  A  and  site  B  will  be  from 
the  Franks  site  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio  and  located  in 
Lorain  County.  Mr.  Lou  Franks,  who  resided  on  the 
farm  where  burials  were  found,  extended  many  courte- 
sies to  us  and  allowed  us  to  work  through  an  entire 
season  on  his  farm.  For  this  privilege  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Franks. 

The  site  located  on  the  high  cliff  of  the  Vermilion 
River,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  Franks  farm,  we  have  listed 
as  site  A  and  the  site  near  the  East  River  Road,  on  this 
same  farm,  shall  be  mentioned  as  site  B.  We  have 
listed  the  two  sites  as  we  dug  them,  site  A  being  first 
and  site  B  being  dug  later.    The  Milan  site  and  the  two 
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sites  on  the  Franks  farm  are  the  most  important  ones 
concerned  in  mentioning  the  burials  described  and  pic- 
tured in  this  book. 

May  we  explain  at  this  time,  that  in  the  Erie  burials, 
like  most  of  the  Ohio  burial  sites,  the  skulls  lie  to  any 
point  on  the  compass,  and  no  two  are  exactly  alike. 
Not  many  of  them  are  parallel  or  show  any  order  of 
arrangement.  Many  times  the  bodies  appear  to  have 
been  dumped  into  their  graves  with  little  concern  about 
position.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
maybe  there  was  a  reason  for  these  apparently  hasty 
burials.  A  few  of  the  burials  show  evidence  of  being 
more  carefully  placed. 

Let  us  also  explain  that  a  few  years. of  exposure  to 
moisture  will  decay  skeletons  more  than  several  hun- 
dred years  in  dry  burial  mounds  where  the  water  is 
drained  off  very  quickly.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  aborigines  building  mounds  in  which 
to  bury  their  dead.  Of  course,  the  mound  idea  seemed 
to  be  general  throughout  the  world.  Man  built  great 
pyramids,  temples,  tombs,  etc.,  throughout  the  old 
world  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Mound  Builders 
burial,  temple,  and  effigy  mounds  of  the  American 
Continents. 

Man,  in  our  estimation,  has  been  doing  the  same 
things  for  centuries,  and  it  mattered  not  if  he  lived  in 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His  methods 
varied  slightly  but  the  results  were  the  same.  Man  has 
always  been  busy  making  a  living  for  his  family  and 
himself,  worshipping  a  superior  being,  honoring  his 
dead,  fighting  his  wars,  and  dying  with  as  much  glory 
and  fame  as  was  possible  for  him  to  gam.  Today  we 
give  it  more  flourish  and  do  it  faster,  but  like  the  an- 
cients we  must  leave  this  life  behind  when  the  time 
comes. 

Many  folks  wonder  at,  and  some  ridicule,  the  abo- 
rigines' idea  of  placing  food  offerings  and  relics  with 
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their  dead  relatives.  Well,  to  these  we  wish  to  ask  why 
we,  as  a  race  considered  high  in  civilization,  go  to  the 
graves  of  our  relatives  and  place  flowers  and  wreaths 
upon  them'  Is  it  not  an  unquestioned  custom  with 
us?  Perhaps  there  was  as  much  common  sense  in  their 
placing  relics  with  their  dead,  as  in  our  flower  offerings. 
It  is  equally  as  ridiculous  to  think  of  our  dead  enjoying 
the  beautiful  flower  offerings  as  it  is  to  consider  the 
ancients'  dead  using  the  relics  placed  with  them  in  their 
graves. 

It  is  quire  evident  that  the  aborigines  of  America  had 
a  belief  similar  to  the  Chinese,  that  of  worshipping 
their  ancestors.  Both  the  North  American  Indian  and 
the  Oriental  thought  that  their  dead  ancestors  had  a 
great  bearing  on  their  daily  life.  For  this  reason  they 
held  great  ceremonies  over  their  mounded  dead.  The 
Feast  of  the  Dead  was  one  of  these  ceremonies.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  ancients  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  They  realized  that  the  body  turned 
to  decay  in  time  but  the  soul  took  the  form  of  a  bird 
and  went  to  another  world,  far  better  than  this  world 
it  left  behind.  A  warrior's  prized  possessions  also  had 
a  soul  and  were  buried  with  him  so  their  souls  would 
go  with  his  into  the  other  world. 

There  is  one  more  thing  we  wish  to  discuss  before 
going  into  a  description  of  the  different  burials  as 
found.  This  is  the  question  of  the  flexed  type  of 
burial.  To  the  reader  not  familiar  with  this  term,  we 
explain  that  a  flexed  burial  is  where  the  body  has  the 
legs  folded  and  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  and  the  arms 
drawn  up  to  the  chest.  A  cut  of  this  type  of  burial  is 
shown  later  in  this  section. 

The  flexed  burial  has  been  a  problem  to  the  archae- 
ologist, to  say  the  least.  We  will  undertake  to  advance 
a  few  theories,  but  will  hesitate  to  say  we  are  right  and 
others  wrong.  We  know  that,  whatever  the  reason,  it 
was  not  a  uniform  custom  with  any  one  tribe  or  people 
as  the  flexed  burial  is  often  found  in  the  same  mound 
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with  a  full  length  burial  directly  beside  it,  and  on  the 
same  level.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Eries.  Evidently  the  people  of  a  tribe  were  divided  in 
opinions,  if  this  type  of  burial  were  intentional.  If 
death  happened,  and  rigor  mortis  set  in,  in  this  flexed 
position  then  we  can  easily  see  why  the  body  was  buried 
in  such  a  position.  We  find  most  too  many  flexed 
burials  for  them  to  be  accidental.  They  must  have 
been  intentionally  buried  in  this  manner. 

Perhaps  the  aborigines  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  an 
unborn  child  was  carried  by  its  mother  in  a  flexed  posi- 
tion and  was  born  into  the  world  in  this  position;  thus 
they  send  their  deceased  out  of  this  world  in  this  same 
flexed  position.  Now  one  raises  the  question  of  why 
were  not  all  the  burials  on  a  site  of  the  flexed  type. 
Why  were  some  full  length  burials?  We  have  two 
reasons  to  offer  in  answer  to  this  question.  First,  the 
person  may  have  died  in  a  full  length  position  and  rigor 
mortis  set  in  before  he  could  be  flexed.  They  perhaps 
knew  nothing  about  cutting  the  cords  of  the  arms  and 
legs  and,  therefore,  buried  the  body  as  it  stiffened.  The 
second  reason  we  offer  is  one  purely  personal  with  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  person.  Perhaps  some  believed 
in  burying  the  body  flexed  while  others  approved  of 
full  length  burials. 

To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  his  aborigines  lazy, 
we  might  add  that  the  flexed  burial  used  a  smaller  hole 
than  the  extended  burial  and  when  digging  with  a 
stone  spade  or  a  mussle  shell  hoe  this  was  a  big  factor. 
This  would  prove  of  no  advantage  where  burials  were 
made  in  mounds,  for  here  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the 
level  ground  and  dirt  piled  over  them.  This  would 
only  save  labor  in  the  burials  beneath  the  surface. 

Did  you  ever  notice  yourself  as  you  lie  in  bed  resting? 
You  invariably  take  one  of  two  positions.  If  you  lie 
on  your  back,  you  lie  fully  extended  but  when  lying 
on  your  side  you  almost  always  draw  your  legs  up  to  a 
flexed  position.    Perhaps  the  ancient  people  noticed 
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this  and  in  some  way  were  influenced  by  it.  In  as  much 
as  we  found  about  an  equal  number  of  flexed  and  ex- 
tended burials  on  the  Erie  sites,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the  position  in  which 
they  died. 

Always  where  a  woman  and  her  child  were  buried 
together,  we  found  the  woman's  skeleton  fully  extend- 
ed with  the  child's  skeleton  lying  across  the  mother's 
abdomen.  Most  of  these  burials  seem  to  be  of  a  mother 
who  died  with  childbirth  or  soon  after,  as  the  baby 
skeleton  is  very  small  in  every  burial  of  this  nature. 

Before  describing  the  burials,  we  believe  our  readers 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  bit  of  a  cross-sect,ion  of 
the  burial  mound  on  the  Franks  site.  It  will  give  one 
a  better  idea  of  the  way  we  excavate  a  site  and  how  a 
skeleton  is  found,  as  it  was  placed  in  these  mounds  by 
the  aborigines  over  four  centuries  ago.  Our  state  of 
Ohio  was  then  nothing  but  a  wilderness. 


Fig.  19.   A  ,grave  from  which  a  flexed  burial  was  removed. 


Figures  19  and  20  show  where  burials  were  removed 
from  the  mound.  A  flexed  burial  was  taken  from  the 
hole  shown  in  figure  1 9  and  a  full  length  burial  was 
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Fig.  20.   An  extended  burial  was  removed  here. 


taken  from  the  section  shown  in  figure  20.  The  buri- 
als are  at  two  different  levels  in  this  mound  and  one 
may  see  the  flexed  burial  was  on  the  lower  level  which 
is  four  feet  below  the  apex,  while  the  extended  burial  is 
only  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Both  of  these  burials 
are  shown  later  in  this  work.  The  material  of  this 
mound  is  mostly  of  a  yellow  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
black  soil  containing  the  litter  of  the  campsite.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  how  the  litter  of  a  long  occupied 
campsite  will  blacken  and  fertilize  soil  to  as  much  as 
twenty  inches  in  depth. 

In  the  two  figures  just  mentioned,  one  may  also  see 
the  stakes  and  lines  which  we  used  to  cut  off  a  section 
of  the  mound.  This  section  measures  twenty  feet  square 
and  constitutes  enough  area  for  four  men  to  wrork  in, 
for  a  week.  Having  burials  on  two  levels  makes  work 
even  slower.  In  doing  this  work  we  never  hurry,  for 
much  is  missed  through  haste.  We  cover  everything 
thoroughly  and  take  notes  and  photographs  as  we 
work.  Many  measurements  are  made  and  often  dis- 
cussions are  held  while  working  on  a  site.    To  really 
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obtain  all  the  information  possible,  an  archaeologist 
will  work  two  days  on  one  burial,  studying  and  num- 
bering each  bone  as  removed,  taking  separate  pictures 
of  both  right  and  left  legs  and  arms  as  well  as  photo- 
graphing the  entire  skeleton  in  situ. 

One  can  easily  tell  the  exact  spot  of  a  burial  in  the 
mounds  and  cemeteries  of  the  Eries,  as  an  outline  of  the 
grave  as  clearly  seen  after  the  top  soil  has  been  removed. 
The  soil  about  a  burial  always  contains  a  great  deal  of 
wood  ashes  and  charcoal  that  were  thrown  in  on  the 
body  at  the  time  of  burial.  Sometimes  this  is  so  evi- 
dent as  to  make  one  wonder  if  the  flesh  of  the  body  was 
fired  or  burned  in  some  manner  when  buried.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  is  a  fact  because  the  bones  show  no 
evidence  of  being  burned  by  fire  and  chances  are.  all  the 
ashes  and  charcoal  were  thrown  in  from  the  campfires 
which  burned  nearby.  No  doubt  many  campfires  were 
used  in  ceremonies  while  burying  the  dead.  The  de- 
caying flesh  of  a  body  seems  to  make  the  soil  very  sandy 
and  fertile  looking,  and  one  can  readily  trace  the  out- 
lines of  a  burial  by  the  variation  in  the  soil.  After  re- 
moving about  eighteen  inches  of  soil  on  a  burial  site, 
we  have  stood  back  and  counted  the  burials  by  the  out- 
lines in  the  soil.  Before  uncovering  any  bones,  we 
knew  where  the  skeletons  were  and  how  many  graves 
were  there.  We  could  then  proceed  with  care  in  un- 
covering the  burials. 

Most  of  the  burials  we  uncovered  showed  the  same 
state  of  preservation.  The  burials  on  site  A  on  the 
Franks  farm  were  in  poorer  condition  than  the  site  B 
burials.  The  ribs,  in  most  cases,  are  the  first  bones  to 
decay  completely.  The  humorus.  tibia  and  the  large 
thigh  bones  were  in  the  best  condition.  This  is  quite 
natural  as  they  constitute  the  large  and  hard  bones  of 
the  human  body.  Many  of  the  skulls  were  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  dirt  and  in  some  cases,  by  roots  of 
trees  growing  through  them.  From  the  fifty  burials, 
removed  from  the  Erie  sites  on  the  Franks  farm  and 
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from  the  Milan,  Ohio  site,  we  were  able  to  preserve 
eight  in  a  complete  state.  Some  of  the  burials  were 
not  below  the  frost  level  and  in  extra  cold  winters 
frost  broke  many  of  the  skulls. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  reader  pictures  of 
burials  of  the  different  types  found  on  the  Erie  sites. 
It  is  impossible  to  show  all  burials  found,  and  a  great 
many  would  only  be  repetitions  of  others  and  of  no 
interest  to  the  reader.  We  have  omitted  a  great  many 
measurements  and  data  which  would  bore  the  average 
reader.  We  wish  to  apologize  to  our  fellow  archaeolo- 
gists for  these  omissions,  and  will  explain  that  we  think 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  simple  publication  that  the 
average  layman  can  read  and  understand. 

The  first  burial  removed  on  the  Franks  farm  near 
Rrownhelm;  Ohio  was  on  site  A.  This  will  be  known 
as  burial  mmiberlA.  It  was  a  flexed  burial  of  a  full 
grown  man.  Lying  across  the  pelvis  was  a  large  mor- 
tar like  stone.  This  mortar  is  made  of  sandstone  and 
contains  two  well-worn  depressions,  which  show  evi- 
dence of  long  usage.  On  one  end  of  this  stone  is  a  deep 
groove  which  we  judge  was  worn  here  by  the  owner  in 
polishing  his  arrow  shafts.  The  groove  is  just  the 
right  size  in  which  to  smooth  an  arrow  shaft.  Many 
other  stones  were  with  this  burial  and  reminded  us  of 
the  stone  graves  of  the  Fort  Ancient  people.  There 
was  a  large  slab  of  stone  placed  under  the  shoulders  of 
this  burial.  The  other  stones  seemed  to  be  just  thrown 
into  the  grave  and  in  no  way  arranged.  The  burial 
was  three  and  one-half  feet  below  the  surface  and  well 
preserved.  The  skull  was  perfect  and  contained  the 
finest  set  of  teeth  found  on  any  Erie  burial  taken  out 
by  our  party.  The  teeth  were  all  perfect  and  even. 
We  judge  this  man  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  buried  as  the  wisdom  teeth  are  just  coming 
through  the  jaw  bone. 

The  second  burial  removed  on  the  Franks  farm  was 
that  of  a  mother  and  child  buried  together.  This 
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burial  was  listed  as  number  II-A.  The  adult  skeleton 
lay  extended  and  on  its  back.  The  small  child's  skele- 
ton was  placed  across  the  pelvis  of  the  woman's  skele- 
ton. It  is  our  opinion  that  this  woman  died  with 
childbirth  and  both  she  and  the  child  were  buried  to- 
gether in  this  manner.  The  bones  of  the  child  were 
very  tiny  and  only  a  few  were  solid -enough  to  be 
handled.  This  burial  was  two  and  one-  half  feet  below 
the  surface  and  was  lying  with  the  head  toward  the 
northeast  and  the  feet  toward  the  southwest.  The 
skull  was  facing  upward.  No  relics  of  any  nature 
were  found  here.  The  bones  of  the  adult  skeleton, 
excepting  the  skull,  were  in  good  condition.  The  skull 
was  crushed  and  broken  by  the  root  of  an  oak  tree 
growing  nearby.  Many  skulls  were  broken  in  this 
way  on  site  A. 

Burial  IV-A  was  buried  extended  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  The  skull  was  to  the  west  and  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  river  cliff.  With  this  skeleton  we  found 
one  of  the  triangular  war  points  often  used  by  the  Erie 
and  Iroquois  warriors.  This  burial  was  two  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

Burial  VIA  was  likewise  a  full  length  burial  lying 
in  an  east  and  west  direction  with  head  toward  the 
east.  The  skull  was  facing  upward.  This  burial  was 
parallel  to  burial  IV-A  and  was  also  at  the  same  depth. 
We  found  a  war  point  with  this  burial  but  no  other 
relics.  Wood  ashes,  charcoal,  mussle  shells  and  pot- 
sherds were  in  great  evidence  in  the  burial  dirt. 

Burial  VT-A  was  a  semi-flexed  burial.  The  legs 
were  not  drawn  up  to  a  full  flexed  position.  The 
skeleton  was  lying  in  a  north  and  south  position  with 
the  head  to  the  south,  and  facing  east.  The  bones  were 
in  poor  condition.  This  burial  and  all  the  following 
burials  were  found  at  a  level,  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face.   No  relics  were  found  here. 

Burial  VII-A  was  identical  to  burial  VI-A  except- 
ing the  skull  faced  the  west  instead  of  east.    They  were 
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lying  parallel  to  each  other.  No  relics  were  buried 
with  this  skeleton. 

Burial  VIII-A  was  a  full  length  or  extended  burial 
lying  near  the  edge  of  the  river  cliff,  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  The  skull  was  to  the  south  and  look- 
ing toward  the  sky.  The  bones  were  badly  decayed, 
the  ribs  completely  gone.  Another  of  the  triangular 
war  arrows  was  recovered  with  this  burial. 

Burial  IX- A  was  a  semi-flexed  burial  lying  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  river  cliff.  It  was  lying  with  the  skull 
to  the  southeast  and  the  feet  to  the  northwest.  The 
skull  was  facing  to  the  east.  This  was  the  skeleton  of 
an  adult  beyond  the  age  where  we  are  able  to  say  just 
how  old  a  person  was  at  burial.  If  ancient  man  reached 
an  age  beyond  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  before  he 
was  buried,  an  archaeologist  has  a  hard  time  ascertain- 
ing his  correct  age.  We  can  tell  a  lot  by  the  teeth  and 
often  know  a  man  must  have  been  very  old  when  we 
see  his  teeth  worn  down  half  way  to  the  jaw  bone. 

Burial  X-A  was  a  flexed  burial  lying  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  with  head  to  south,  looking  east.  This 
burial  was  very  near  the  refuse  pit  found  on  this  burial 
site.  The  skull  from  this  burial  was  in  good  condi- 
tion and  could  be  preserved.  The  absence  of  tree  roots 
at  this  point  saved  the  skull.  This  burial  was  ten  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  No  relics  were  placed  with 
this  burial. 

Burial  XI-A  also  was  a  flexed  burial.  The  head 
was  to  the  north  and  looking  west.  The  feet  were  to 
the  south  and  nearly  touched  the  skull  of  burial  V-A. 
It  was  five  feet  to  the  east  from  the  edge  of  the  river  cliff. 
Another  arrow  of  the  war  point  type  was  found  with 
this  burial.  We  also  recovered  a  string  of  shell  beads 
from  this  skeleton.  All  the  beads  but  three  were  so 
badly  decomposed  that  we  were  unable  to  save  them. 
The  beads  were  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Burials  XII-A  and  XIII-A  were  full  length  burials 
lying  side  by  side  with  heads  to  the  north  and  feet  to 
the  south.  Both  skulls  were  looking  up.  Both  skele- 
tons were  those  of  adults.  The  bones  were  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation  but  the  skulls  had  collapsed  and 
could  not  be  saved.  No  relics  were  found  with  either 
burial. 

Burial  XIV-A  was  an  extended  buria^  lying  parallel 
to  the  flexed  burial  IX-A.  The  skull  of  this  burial 
was  to  the  southeast  and  the  feet  toward  the  northwest. 
The  head  was  facing  up.  The  bones  were  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  those  of  burial  XIII-A.  This 
burial  like  most  of  the  Erie  burials  had  no  relics  placed 
with  it. 

Burial  XV-A  was  a  full  length  burial,  made  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff.  No  doubt  the  edge  has  fallen 
away  a  great  deal  in  the  four  centuries  since  this  burial 
was  made.  The  skull  was  toward  the  east  and  the  feet 
to  the  west.  The  bones  of  the  feet  had  disappeared 
over  the  cliff  a  long  time  before  we  uncovered  this 
burial.  The  tibia  or  leg  bones  were  protruding  from 
the  bank  for  sometime  as  they  were  badly  decayed  and 
weathered. 

Burial  XVI-A  was  of  the  extended  type  and  was 
placed  with  the  skull  to  the  northeast  and  looking  up. 
The  feet  were  toward  the  southwest.  This  burial  was 
well  preserved.  A  small  celt,  made  of  polished  black 
slate,  was  recovered  near  this  burial,  but  the  author 
can  not  definitely  say  that  this  relic  was  placed  with  the 
burial  as  it  was  not  found  in  the  burial  dirt,  but  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  skeleton. 

Burial  XVII-A  was  another  of  the  extended  type 
burials  excavated  on  this  site.  The  extended  or  full 
length  type  of  burial  is  found  as  often  on  the  Erie  sites 
as  the  flexed  type.  This  burial  was  placed  north  and 
south  with  the  head  to  the  north  and  facing  straight 
up.  Most  of  the  extended  burials  have  the  skulls  look- 
ing to  the  sky.    The  bones  were  well  preserved  and 
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the  skull  was  in  a  whole  condition.  The  unusual 
thing  about  this  skeleton  is  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  All  three  joints  of  this  finger  are  grown  togeth- 
er in  a  crooked  position  as  one  solid  bone.  This  burial 
was  an  adult  and  this  finger  must  have  been  injured  in 
childhood  causing  the  finger  to  grow  in  this  position. 
A  picture  of  this  crippled  finger  is  shown  in  figure  21. 


Burials  XVIII-A,  XIX- A  and  XX-A  were  all  flexed 
burials  and  merely  a  repetition  of  others  already  de- 
scribed. All  three  of  these  burials  were  so  badly  de- 
cayed that  we  did  not  remove  them,  but  after  studying 
them,  we  covered  them  up.  A  long  war  point  was 
found  with  burial  XX-A. 

Burials  XXI-A,  XXII-A,  XXIII- A  and  XXIV- A 
were  also  flexed  burials  and  grouped  very  closely  to- 
gether near  the  edge  of  the  river  cliff.  These  skeletons 
were  badly  decayed  and  all  the  skulls  were  crushed  by 
tree  roots.  Many  times  the  roots  carried  sections  of  a 
skeleton  several  feet  from  their  original  resting  place. 
War  points  were  found  with  burials  XXII-A,  XXIII- 


Burial  XXV-A  was  taken  from  the  very  edge  of  a 
refuse  pit  on  the  burial  site.  It  was  a  flexed  burial 
placed  in  a  north  and  south  direction  with  head  to  the 
north,  looking  east.  The  bones  were  in  fair  condition. 
No  relics  were  with  this  burial. 

Burial  XXVI-A  was  the  last  numbered  burial  we 
took  from  site  A  on  the  Franks  farm  at  Brownhelm, 


Fig.  21.     Crippled  finger  from  burial  XVII-A 


A  and  XXIV-A. 
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Ohio.  After  this  burial  we  moved  to  site  B  on  this 
same  farm.  Later  we  did  a  small  amount  of  digging 
on  site  A  and  will  tell  of  the  burials  found  at  that 
time.  They  will  not  be  numbered  as  the  others  are. 
Burial  XXVI-A  was  a  full  length  burial  lying  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction.  The  head  was  to 
the  northwest  and,  as  usual,  was  looking  up. 

One  burial  was  found  containing  no  bones  other 
than  the  skull  of  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Nothing  was  placed  with  this  burial  and  it 
causes  one  to  wonder  whether  it  was  the  skull  of  friend 
or  foe.  Had  we  found  any  kind  of  relics  or  offerings 
with  the  skull  we  would  be  safe  in  saying  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Eries.  This  skull  was  found  at  the  feet 
of  a  child  burial.  The  child  was  not  over  a  few  weeks 
old  at  the  time  of  burial.  Whether  the  proximity  of 
these  two  burials  meant  anything  or  not,  we  refuse  to 
say.  The  bones  of  the  infant's  body  were  badly  de- 
cayed. The  skull  of  the  youth  was  crushed  and  badly 
decomposed. 

This  skull  may  have  been  a  trophy  skull  and  at  one 
time  it  may  have  been  impaled  on  a  pole  before  some 
warrior's  lodge.  After  the  warrior's  death  the  skull, 
being  of  no  further  use,  was  thrown  into  a  burial  pit 
with  other  burials,  such  as  the  baby  burial,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  earth.  These  were  buried  nearly  four 
feet  deep. 

A  great  many  burials  of  the  Erics  seemed  to  be 
thrown  into  a  pile,  one  across  the  other  with  no  ap- 
parent concern  or  semblance  of  order.  These  burials 
were  evidently  made  in  a  hurry.  As  most  of  the  skele- 
tons show  no  evidence  of  violence,  we  believe  these 
burials  were  made  at  the  time  when  a  great  epidemic 
broke  out  in  the  tribe  killing  them  off  very  rapidly. 
The  living  who  buried  the  dead  were  either  sick  with 
the  disease  or  sick  at  heart  through  the  loss  of  loved 
ones,  and  were  in  no  mood  or  condition  to  bury  their 
dead  with  great  order  and  ceremony. 
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Having  given  the  reader  a  brief  report  of  the  burials 
on  site  A  of  the  Franks  farm,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to 
those  found  on  site  B  of  the  same  farm.  Although  we 
did  not  remove  as  many  burials  from  site  B  as  from 
sits  A  we  considered  them  of  far  more  importance  in  as 
much  as  they  were  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  and 
in  several  cases  had  relics  buried  with  them.  Much 
more  can  be  learned  from  solid  bones  and  skulls  than 
from  those  that  are  crushed  and  turned  to  dust.  Like 
wise,  the  relics  found  with  the  dead  unfold  a  story  of 
their  own.  Site  B  contained  the  three  eypes  of  burials 
used  by  the  Eries.  The  flexed  and  extended  burial 
were  used  here  like  on  site  A,  but  the  outstanding  burial 
of  site  B  is  the  bundle  burial  combined  with  the  ex  - 
tended burial.    This  burial  is  explained  in  detail  later. 

Site  B  gave  us  our  first  evidence  of  copper  covered 
beads  found  with  Erie  burials  in  this  vicinity.  Many 
fossils  were  found  with  these  burials  showing  they 
were  valued  by  the  Eries.  The  skulls  and  bones  of 
the  burials  on  this  site  were  extra  large  and  from  this 
fact  we  assumed  that  the  Erie  warriors  were  large  and 
powerful  men.  The  burials  here,  were  in  a  low  mound 
that  had  been  plowed  over  for  many  years.  This,  of 
course,  reduced  its  height  considerably. 

The  first  burial  taken  from  this  mound  was  in  a 
flexed  position.  Burial  I-B,  as  we  called  this  burial, 
was  well  preserved,  lying  in  well  drained  yellow  sand, 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Frost  and  moisture  had  not 
rumed  this  skeleton  as  it  had  many  of  those  in  site  A. 
The  burial  was  lying  with  the  feet  toward  the  north- 
east and  the  head  toward  the  southwest.  The  face 
was  looking  to  the  east.  With  this  burial  we  found  a 
thin  celt  made  of  local  sandstone.  The  celt  was  placed 
just  above  the  skull  No  beads  or  other  relics  were 
found  here.  The  skull  had  a  part  caved  in  on  one  side, 
which  could  have  been  done  by  a  war  club. 

Burial  II-B  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  burials 
on  the  Franks  farm,  in  as  much  as  we  found  more 
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evidence  of  placed  relics  with  this  skeleton  than  any 
heretofore.  This  flexed  burial  was  lying  with  head  to 
the  east  and  feet  to  the  west.  The  skull  was  facing 
south  and  one  hand  was  placed  directly  before  the 
mouth.  This  burial  was  at  the  lower  level  which  was 
four  feet  from  the  apex  of  the  mound.  Some  of  the 
burials  in  this  mound  are  at  a  two  foot  level.  The 
skull  was  in  fair  condition,  but  needed  restoring  and 
mending  to  save  it  Most  of  the  body  bones  were 
whole  and  hard  enough  to  remove.  Figure  32  shows 
skull  and  relics  as  found. 


Fig.  22.    Skull  and  artifacts  from  burial  II-B. 


About  the  neck  of  this  warrior  was  a  fine  string  of 
large  tubular  bone  beads.  Each  bead  measured  four 
inches  in  length  and  one  half  inch  in  diameter.  Direct- 
ly above  the  skull  was  placed  a  bone  whistle,  about  five 
inches  in  length.  Both  the  beads  and  whistle  were 
made  by  cutting  sections  from  the  leg  bones  of  wild 
birds  such  as  the  turkey  and  herons.  At  the  back  of 
the  skull,  was  placed  two  polished  raccoon  penis  bones 
and  a  beaver  tooth  chisel.    The  raccoon  penis  bones 
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are  found  in  connection  with  the  Erie  burials  many 
times.  What  the  attraction  was,  we  can  but  guess. 
Of  course,  the  raccoon  furnished  the  Hries  with  fine 
food  and  furs,  and  must  have  been  very  numerous 
along  the  rivers  occupied  by  these  people,  but  what 
made  the  penis  bones  of  these  animals  so  valuable  that 
thev  were  placed  with  the  dead  is  a  question  we  can  not 
answer.  A  horn  shaped  fossil  was  found  in  the  right 
hand  of  this  skeleton.  It  is  evident  that  ancient  man 
realized  th?  fact  that  fossils  were  not  just  common 
stones,  and  because  they  were  unusual,  he  valued  them 
as  charms.  He  no  doubt  carried  them  Throughout  his 
life  and  at  death  thev  were  placed  with  bis  remains  and 
the  souls  of  these  stones,  like  the  soul  of  his  body, 
passed  on  to  a  new  world,  where  life  was  easier  than 
that  on  earth. 

Burial  III -B  was  of  the  extended  or  full  length  tvpe; 
and  was  uncovered  at  a  depth  of  four  feet.  The  skele- 
ton was  lying  to  the  northeast  and  southwest.  The 
skull  was  to  the  southwest  and  looking  straight  up. 


Pig.  23.    Flexed  burial  number  IV-B. 
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No  relics  of  any  nature  were  found  with  burial  III-B. 
The  bones  of  this  skeleton  were  so  badly  decayed  that 
we  did  not  remove  them.  This  burial  was  in  the  poor- 
est state  of  preservation  of  any  found  on  site  B. 

Burial  IV-B  is  shown  in  situ  in  figure  23.  It  is  of 
the  flexed  type  and  was  lying  with  the  feet  to  the 
southwest  and  the  head  to  the  northeast.  The  skull 
was  facing  the  east.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  the 
bones  were  in  excellent  condition.  Even  the  ribs  of 
this  skeleton  were  whole,  and  that  is  usually  not  the 
case.  The  lower  jaw  bones  were  broken  in  two  in 
most  burials,  but  this  jaw  was  whole.  A  fine  bone 
awl  was  found  near  the  skull.  This  awl  has  an  eye  in 
it  and  could  be  used  as  a  needle.  The  awl  was  six 
inches  long,  highly  polished  and  covered  with  incised 
lines.  These  lines  cross  diagonally  and  form  diamond 
shaped  figures  over  the  entire  piece.  This  was  one  of 
the  finest  bone  pieces  found  on  any  of  the  Erie  sites 
worked  by  our  party. 


Fig.  24.    Extended  burial  number  V-B. 
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Figure  24  shows  burial  V-B  in  situ.  This  burial, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture,  was  of  the  extended  type 
and  was  lying  east  and  west  with  head  to  the  east  and 
looking  up  but  slightly  to  the  north.  The  skull  and 
large  body  bones  were  in  good  condition,  but  very  few 
of  the  ribs  were  whole.  Thev  had  decayed  and  were 
almost  dust.  A  string  of  very  small  copper  covered 
shell  beads  and  a  drilled  animal  tooth  pendant  were 
about  the  neck  of  this  man's  skeleton.  The  sinew 
string  that  held  the  beads  was  evident,  but  fell  away 
upon  removal  from  the  grave.  The  copper  covering 
of  the  beads  was  very  thin  and  had  mostly  turned  to 
copper  oxide  dust.  Little  copper  could  be  saved  in  ^he 
sheet  form  as  it  originally  was  when  placed  about  the 
shell  beads.  This  was  the  first  evidence  of  copper 
found  with  the  burials  on  the  Franks  farm. 

Burials  VI-B,  VII-B,  and  VIII-B  were  all  full 
length  burials  and  lying  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 
They  were  buried  with  heads  to  the  west  and  feet  to 
the  east  and  the  skulls  were  looking  up.  These  burials 
were  in  fair  condition  but  many  bones  were  verv  much 
decayed.  A  small  pitted  hammer  stone  made  of  sand- 
stone was  found  beside  the  left  hand  of  burial  VII-B, 
and  another  hammer  stone  of  gray  granite  was  found 
on  the  right  side  of  the  skull  of  burial  VIII-B.  This 
cupped  granite  hammer  stone  was  round  and  had  the 
appearance  of  an  unfinished  discoidal.  The  cups  are 
pecked  on  each  side  and  are  not  ground  or  polished  so 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  this  is  the  starting  of  a 
fine  granite  discoidal  or  just  a  lowly  hammer  stone. 
No  relics  of  any  nature  were  found  with  burial  VI-B. 

Burial  IX-B  was  a  most  interesting  discovery  as  it 
showed  that  death  occurred  by  violence.  The  skull  is 
shown  in  figure  25.  Attention  is  called  to  the  two 
holes  on  the  right  side  of  this  skull.  The  holes  were 
caused  by  blows  from  a  blunt  pointed  weapon.  No 
doubt  this  weapon  was  the  ordinary  war  club  used  by 
early  man  in  hand  to  hand  fighting.    The  skull  has  an 
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Fig.  25.    Skull  from  burial  IX-B.    Note  two  holes  in  skull 
which  caused  death. 


old  fracture  from  one  hole  to  the  other  and  extending 
about  four  inches  down  the  front. 

This  burial  was  placed  extended  with  head  to  the 
east  and  feet  to  the  west.  The  skull  was  facing  due 
south.  The  bones  of  this  skeleton,  including  the  skull 
were  well  preserved.  This  burial  was  on  the  upper 
level,  being  only  two  feet  below  the  surface.  This 
man  met  death  early  in  life  as  we  figure  his  age  at  about 
twenty-six  years.  The  left  leg  bones  and  those  of  the 
foot  were  missing  from  the  grave.  These  must  have 
been  dug  up  in  some  manner  while  farming  over  the 
mound.  Perhaps  this  leg  was  not  covered  up  so  well 
and  in  plowing  out  a  dead  furrow  the  plow  may  have 
pulled  these  bones  out  of  place.  Many  burials  were 
destroyed  on  the  Franks  farm,  in  digging  cellars  for 
the  house  and  barn  and  in  building  a  new  hi^hwav 
through  the  farm.    Burial  IX-B  contained  no  relics  of 
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any  nature.  No  trace  of  beads  were  with  the  skeleton. 
Some  of  these  ancient  burials  may  have  contained  arti- 
cles made  of  wood,  buckskin  or  fabrics,  which  have 
long  since  rotted  away. 


Fig.  26.     Front  and  side  view  of  skull  from  burial  X-B. 


Burial  X-B  was  a  very  interesting  burial  and  the 
author  spent  a  full  day  in  uncovering  the  remains  in 
this  grave.  It  was  the  best  preserved  skeleton  taken 
from  either  of  the  two  sites  on  the  Franks  farm  and 
also  the  best  of  any  Erie  burials  so  far  found  by  the 
author.  The  skull  and  all  the  bones  of  the  body  were 
removed  in  a  whole  condition  Figure  26  shows  a 
front  and  side  view  of  the  skull.  It  is  an  extra  large 
skull  with  a  very  strong  lower  jaw.  It  had  a  full  set 
of  teeth  when  taken  up  but  two  had  dropped  out  when 
the  picture  was  taken.  There  were  no  cavities  in  the 
teeth  which  is  unusual,  as  most  of  the  Erie  skulls  con- 
tained several  bad  teeth. 

This  burial  was  of  a  large  man  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  On  the  lower  right  side  of  the  skull  is  a 
copper  stain  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  We  ex- 
pected to  find  a  copper  earspool,  such  as  was  found 
with  the  Hopewell  people  in  southern  Ohio,  but  we 
found  only  copper  oxide  dust  and  if  it  was  ever  a 
shaped  copper  object  it  was  gone  beyond  recognition. 


Fig.  27.    Extended  burial  with  bundle  burial  beside  it. 
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About  the  neck  was  a  string  of  small  shell  beads  cov- 
ered with  thin  copper.  This  copper  had  been  ham- 
mered very  thin,  and  then  rolled  about  the  shell  beads. 
Many  of  the  beads  were  chalked  so  bad  that  they  were 
beyond  saving.  From  the  entire  string  we  salvaged 
twenty-five  perfect  beads.  Only  where  the  copper  cov- 
ered them  well,  were  they  in  good'  condition.  Of 
course,  after  being  buried  four  centuries  even  copper 
oxides  and  crumbles  badly.  This  burial  was  lying  on 
hard  shale  and  covered  with  yellow  sand.  The  grave 
was  well  drained  and  deep  enough  to  escape  the  frost, 
therefore,  its  contents  were  as  a  whole,  well  preserved. 

To  further  describe  this  burial  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  tell  the  reader  that  it  was  of  the  flexed  type,  buried 
with  the  feet  to  the  west  and  head  to  the  east.  The 
skull  was  facing  north,  and  the  hands  were  directly  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  In  two  burials  we  found  the  fin- 
gers placed  between  the  teeth  of  the  opened  mouths. 
We  know  of  no  reason  for  this  and  perhaps  it  was 
merely  accidental.  There  is  not  enough  evidence  un- 
covered as  yet,  to  enable  one  to  say  that  this  was  a 
custom  of  the  Eries. 

Burials  XI-B  and  XII-B  are  shown  in  figure  27. 
These  two  burials  were  also  outstanding  examples  of 
Erie  burials  and  customs.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  cut 
we  have  a  full  length  burial  and  directly  beside  it  a 
bundle  burial.  These  burials  were  on  the  first  level 
and  only  two  feet  below  the  surface.  The  extended 
burial  was  lying  with  head  to  the  east  and  feet  to  the 
west.  The  skull  was  facing  south  and  upward.  The 
bones  and  skull  of  this  burial  were  well  preserved. 
Even  the  ribs,  which  arc  among  the  first  bones  to  com- 
pletely decay,  are  in  good  condition.  Beside  the  left 
leg  bone  was  a  fossil  and  a  fine  bone  awl,  which  was 
the  only  evidence  of  relics  found  witb  these  burials. 
The  fossil  found  here  was  the  second  found  with  Erie 
burials  on  the  site  and  proves  to  us  that  these  fossilized 
forms  were  valued  by  the  aborigines. 
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The  bundle  burial  shows  the  remains  of  three  skele- 
tons carried  from  their  original  burial  place  and  depos- 
ited here  beside  the  extended  burial  just  described.  By 
looking  at  the  cut  the  reader  can  readily  see  their  posi- 
tion. The  flesh  had  decayed  from  the  bones  before 
they  were  carried  to  this  mound  to  be  buried  again. 
The  bones  show  evidence  of  being  painted  and  this 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  slow  up  their  deteriora- 
tion. It  may  have  been  just  another  custom  with  these 
people,  or  the  bones  could  have  accidentally  contacted 
some  paint  in  being  carried  to  their  final  resting  place. 
They  were  possiblv  gathered  up  in  baskets  or  mattings 
and  carried  from  one  burial  to  another  and  could  easily 
have  gathered  paint  pigments  from  these  containers  or 
from  the  warriors  who  handled  them.  The  bones  are 
all  mixed  and  many  are  broken.  Onlv  by  the  skulls 
were  we  able  to  tell  how  many  bodies  were  in  this 
bundle  burial.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  extended  burial 
was  the  head  man  of  the  household  and  the  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  bundle  burial  were  his  loved  ones  and 
relatives.  They  evidently  died  elsewhere  and  much 
earlier.  Later  upon  his  death  they  were  dug  up  and 
reburied  beside  him  in  the  position  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  two  burials  described  next  were  taken  from 
burial  site  B.  at  a  later  date  than  those  described  prior. 
We  shall  consider  them  as  XIIi-B  and  XIV-B.  but  in 
the  following  data  we  shall  refer  to  them  as  child  buri- 
als. These  two  burials  are  the  last  removed  by  the 
author  from  the  Franks  site. 

In  one  instance  while  digging  on  the  Franks  site  we 
discovered  two  skeletons  of  bovs  lying  side  bv  side. 
They  were  both  full  length  burials  lying  east  and  west 
with  heads  to  the  east.  Both  skulls  were  looking 
straight  up.  They  were  not  over  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age  Their  teeth  were  perfect  and  still  very  sharp. 
The  enamel  of  the  teeth  looked  as  good  as  a  living  per- 
son's todav.  The  teeth  are  much  superior  in  all  ways 
to  the  teeth  of  the  adult  burials  we  have  found  on  this 
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site.  The  adult's  teeth  are  nearly  all  worn  down  flat 
and  are  full  of  cavities.  A  great  many  have  six  to 
eight  bad  teeth  showing  decayed  parts. 

With  one  of  these  child  burials  we  found  a  string  of 
shell  beads.  These  beads  were  larger  than  most  of  the 
shell  beads  found  here,  as  they  measure  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  beads 
found  in  the  Temple  Mound  at  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 
Most  of  the  shell  beads  on  this  site  were  very  small 
and  covered  with  copper.  These  beads,  found  with 
this  burial,  are  covered  by  an  encrustment  and  patina 
that  almost  hides  the  fact  that  they  are  shell  On  first 
appearance  we  thought  them  made  of  bone,  but  upon 
cleaning  them  the  encrustment  chipped  in  places  and 
showed  the  shell  very  distinctly.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  so  decayed  that  they  crumbled  to  dust  and 
could  not  be  saved.  Several  of  them  laid  away  from 
the  body  and  were  fairly  well  preserved.  It  seems  that 
the  decaying  flesh  of  the  body  helped  to  decay  the  shell 
beads  in  a  lot  of  cases.  Salts  and  acids  are  formed  in 
the  decaying  of  a  body  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause 
of  the  beads  decaying  more  rapidly  where  they  come 
in  close  contact  with  the  body. 

The  lower  jaw  of  one  of  these  child  burials,  looks 
as  if  it  were  crushed  by  a  powerful  blow  before  death. 
The  teeth  are  driven  into  the  jaw  in  a  way  that  could 
not  happen  after  burial.  The  lower  jaw  bone  is  shat- 
tered and  splintered  badly.  No  doubt  this  blow 
brought  about  this  youngster's  death. 

The  other  child  burial  had  at  its  head  a  very  large 
mussle  shell  which  was  probably  used  as  a  vessel  of 
some  kind.  This  is  an  unusually  large  shell  and  meas- 
ures three  and  one-quarter  inches  by  five  and  one-half 
inches.  No  other  relics  or  beads  were  found  with  this 
burial. 

Both  of  the  child  burials  were  only  two  feet  deep 
and  not  over  eighteen  inches  apart.    The  skulls  were 
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in  very  bad  condition  and  could  not  be  removed  whole. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  children's  skulls  as  they  are 
much  thinner  and  softer  than  adult's.  The  rest  of  the 
bones  of  their  skeletons  were  in  good  condition. 

Not  many  burials  were  removed  on  the  Milan  site 
and  only  one  of  any  interest.  We  shall  describe  this 
burial  only,  and  not  bore  the  reader  with  a  lot  of  repe- 
titions. 1  his  burial  was  of  the  extended  type,  lying 
with  head  to  the  east  and  feet  to  the  west.  The  skull 
was  looking  up.  About  the  skull  were  three  large  food 
bowls  filled  with  animal  bones.  These  were  food  of- 
ferings placed  with  the  dead.  Near  the  right  arm  was 
a  bone  gouge  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and 
five  inches  long.  Several  arrows  were  found  with  this 
skeleton. 

This  burial  was  four  feet  below  the  surface  and 
buried  very  near  the  refuse  pits.  The  skull  was  so 
badly  decayed  that  we  could  not  remove  it.  Many 


Fig.  28.    Skull  from  burial  IV-A. 
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bones  of  the  body  were  entirely  gone.  The  soil  seemed 
to  hold  a  lot  of  water  and,  no  doubt,  this  moisture 
helped  decay  the  skeleton.  Even  the  pottery  vessels 
were  soaked  with  water  and  they  broke  very  easily. 
It  was  necessary  to  repair  all  three  pieces. 

Figure  28  pictures  a  skull  from  burial  number  IV-A. 
This  was  one  of  the  burials  from  the  Site  A  on  the 
Franks  farm  at  Brownhelm,  Ohio.  The  skull,  as  may 
be  seen,  was  almost  perfect.  Some  of  the  lower  teeth 
were  extracted  before  death  as  the  jaws  are  healed 
over.  The  hole  in  the  rear  of  the  skull  was  made  in 
excavating  and  was  not  the  cause  of  death.  A  triangu- 
lar war  point  was  found  among  the  ribs  of  this  burial. 


Fig,  29.    Skull  from  burial  V-A. 

Figure  29  shows  a  front  view  of  the  skull  from 
burial  V-A.  This  skull  is  nearly  perfect  but  has  both 
sides  broken  m.  The  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the 
roots  of  oak  trees  growing  near  this  site  has  caused 
many  of  the  skulls  to  collapse.  The  upper  jaw  shows 
evidence  of  pyorrhea  and  contains  four  teeth  with  large 
cavities  in  them.  One  tooth  has  decayed  so  bad  as  to 
leave  only  a  small  part  of  the  root  remaining  in  the 
jaw.  Judging  from  the  shape  of  the  skulls  of  the 
^ries,  we  conclude  that  they  were  good  looking  people 
with  fair  features.  Their  heads  at  least  were  very  well 
shaped. 
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Tfeth  and  Jaw  Structures  of  the  Eries 

Many  of  the  skulls  taken  from  the  Erie  burials  have 
several  teeth  with  cavities.  In  several  cases  we  counted 
as  many  as  eight  teeth  partly  decayed.  This  fact  proves 
beyond  argument  that  ancient  man  did  not  have  per 
feet  teeth,  and  that  he,  likewise,  suffered  from  the  same 
ailments  as  modern  man.  The  jaw  bones  show  evi- 
dence of  pyorrhea,  and  we  are  sure  many  of  the  Eries 
suffered  from  sinus  trouble. 

All  the  jaw  bones  of  the  older  people  show  where 
teeth,  were  extracted  and  the  jaw  healed  over  before 
death.  Figures  30  and  3  1  show  several  jaw  bones  with 
teeth  extractions  and  cavities.    This  fact  has  also  been 


Fig.  30.    Jaws  showing  bad  teeth  and  evidence  of  prehistoric 
dentistry. 


found  in  the  jawT  bones  of  the  old  Caddo  culture  in 
Arkansas.  We  have  jaws  from  the  Caddo  graves 
which  show  as  many  teeth  extractions  and  cavities  as 
those  of  the  Eries.  These  people  lived  far  apart  and  in- 
different climates  and  yet  this  similarity  is  evident. 
The  Fort  Ancient  burials  show  this  to  be  true  also. 
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Fig.  31.    Six  lower  jaw  bones  showing  teeih  in  different  conditions. 


We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  ancient  man  s  teeth  were  no 
better  than  modern  man's. 

We  have  seen  evidence  of  prehistoric  dentistry  being 
practiced  by  the  Eries  and  other  aborigines  of  our 
country,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  they 
extracted  the  teeth.  Of  course,  they  could  easily  take 
a  stone  hammer  and  a  stone  chisel  and  with  one  blow 
remove  a  tooth,  but  this  would  shatter  the  jaw  bone, 
and  we  find  no  evidence  of  healed-over  fractures  in 
their  jaw  bones.  The  bones  looked  as  smooth  and 
well  healed-over  as  if  worked  on  by  a  modern  dentist. 
We  are  not  able  to  advance  a  theory  on  the  method 
used. 

Several  jaws  of  young  warriors  showed  teeth  in  fine 
condition.  The  wisdom  teeth  were  just  coming 
through  and  were  level  with  the  jaw  bone.  A  few  jaws 
were  filled  with  perfect,  evenly  spaced  teeth.  The  en- 
amel of  the  teeth  was  still  bright  and  shiny,  after  being 
buried  in  the  earth  for  nearly  four  centuries.  The 
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structure  of  the  teeth  stands  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
much  better  than  the  bones  of  the  body  do.  No  doubt 
the  hard  enamel  coating  is  what  preserves  the  teeth. 

The  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  the  aged  people  were  worn 
down  very  fiat  and  in  manv  cases  they  were  worn  down 
to  the  nerves.  In  one  instance  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  did  not  match  with  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  teeth  have  worn  flat,  but  have  left  a  sharp  outer 
edge  on  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  upper  jaw 
is  not  as  wide  as  the  lower  and  the  teeth  do  not  hit  even. 

The  two  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young 
warrior  were  noticeably  worn  down  as  though  he  had 
often  held  the  stem  of  a  stone  pipe  with  these  teeth. 
Of  course  he  could  have  done  many  other  things  to 
wear  these  two  teeth  down.  Perhaps  in  fastening  his 
arrowheads  to  the  shafts  or  in  making  moccasins  he 
pulled  the  sinew  and  rawhide  bindings  tight:  with  his 
teeth.  In  doing  these  things  many  times,  he  would 
wear  his  front  teeth  a  great  deal. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  lower 
jaws.  Many  are  very  heavy  and  measure  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  in  depin  at  the  point  of  the  chin.  Oth- 
ers measure  one  and  one-quarter  inches  at  this  same 
point.  Some  of  the  lower  jaws  are  of  the  square  and 
angular  type,  while  others  have  a  full  rounding  curve. 
Most  of  the  lighter  jaws  are  from  the  skeletons  of 
women.  The  heavy  jawed  skeletons  are  those  of  war- 
riors and  usually  have  artifacts  such  as  pipes,  bone 
awls,  arrows,  etc.,  deposited  with  them.  The  females 
of  ancient  times,  like  those  of  today,  had  lighter  bones 
than  the  males.  This  is  not  always  true  and  we  found 
some  extra  large  female  skeletons,  but  not  manv. 

In  this  section  we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  posi- 
tions in  which  we  found  the  skeletons.  The  burials 
were  so  numerous  and  covered  such  a  large  area,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  photograph  of  the 
whole  area  with  the  burials  in  situ.  We  made  sketches 
and  measurements  and  took  pictures  of  each  burial  and 
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were  able  from  these  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  area 
by  photographing  our  drawings.  This  will  give  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  what  an  Indian  burial  site  looks 
like  when  uncovered. 

Figure  32  shows  the  burials  of  site  A  on  the  Franks 
farm  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio.  The  site  is  situated  on 
a  very  high  point  above  the  Vermilion  "River.  It  is  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  and  is  lo- 
cated where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend.  This  bend 
in  the  river  is  just  north  of  what  is  known  locally  as 
Cooper's  Hollow.    This  hollow  got  its  name  from  the 
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Fig.  32.     Burials  as  found  on  site  A  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 

Cooper  family.  These  people  have  owned  land  about 
the  hollow  for  many  years.  From  the  point  where 
the  burials  are  located  one  can  look  up  and  down  the 
Vermilion  River  valley  and  surrounding  country  for 
miles  m  any  direction.  This  point  reminds  one  of  the 
lookout  points  at  Fort  Ancient  where  one  may  likewise 
look  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami  River 
Ancient  tribes  had  many  things  in  common.  This 
burial  site  is  beautiful  enough  for  any  white  man's 
cemetery  It  is  wooded  with  oak  trees  both  large  and 
small. 

From  this  site  we  recovered  and  recorded  twenty-six 
burials  of  human  remains,  one  burial  of  wolf  remains 
and  a  large  refuse  pit.  Many  burials  here  were  badly 
decomposed  and  the  bones  could  not  be  preserved. 
There  are  many  burials  remaining  here,  that  we  have 
not  uncovered  or  removed.    It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
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sire  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Erics,  as  yet  uncovered 
by  archaeologists.  It  has  a  great  story  to  tell  when 
completely  excavated.  There  is  material  enough  on 
this  site  to  keep  archaeologists  working  for  two  years 
or  more.  With  one  year's  work  on  this  site  we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  these  people  who  lived  and  died 
before  white  man  settled  in  Ohio. 

Figure  33  shows  site  B  on  the  Franks  farm.  It  is 
reproduced  in  the  same  manner  as  site  A.  These  buri- 
als are  unlike  the  ones  in  site  A  in  that  they  are  buried 
in  a  low  mound  back  from  the  river.  Site  A  burials 
were  made  on  a  natural  cliff  of  the  river  bank  while 
site  B  burials  were  placed  in  an  artificially  made  mound 
a  full  quarter  mile  back  from  the  river.  Both  sites 
contained  the  same  type  of  burials,  each  having  the 
same  shaped  skulls  and  the  same  heavy,  angular  lower 
jaws.  These  people  were  well  built  and  had  large 
bones.  They  must  have  been  fine  warriors,  as  the 
Iroquois  no  doubt  found  out  before  they  conquered 
these  people. 

The  cut  of  site  B  also  shows  two  fire  pits  found  at 
thd  top  of  this  mound.    These  pits  are  the  remains  of 


Fig.  33.    Burials  in  the  mound  on  site  B  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 
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the  ancient  fires  that  burned  here  when  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  gathered  to  hold  the  feast  of  the  dead. 
On  these  fires  they  cooked  fish  and  venison  and  feasted 
and  worshipped  their  ancestors.  We  removed  almost 
two  bushels  of  fish  scales  in  one  mass  near  the  fire  pits. 

Figure  34  gives  one  a  general  view  of  .the  position  of 
this  mound  on  site  B,  to  the  Vermilion  River  and  the 
East  River  Road.  It  also  shows  the  location  of  a  large 
spring  that  supplied  their  water  needs.  An  old  trail 
to  this  spring  is  still  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
It  shows  the  campsite  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  road 
and  a  third  burial  site  not  yet  opened.  On  the  camp- 
site mav  be  seen  the  lodge  sites  which  were  located 
about  the  refuse  pits  shown. 


River  and  the  campsite. 


On  talking  with  Mr.  Franks,  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  when  he  was  a  very  young  boy  his  fatner 
bought  this  farm  and  at  that  time  the  campsite  was 
covered  with  chestnut  trees  of  great  size.    He  said  it 
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was  not  heavily  wooded  and  had  no  brush  on  it. 
Where  the  mound  is  located  there  were  only  a  few  wal- 
nut trees.  The  land  is  bare  of  trees  today,  not  even  a 
stump  shows.  Mr.  Franks  is  over  sixty  years  of  age 
now  and  the  trees  were  perhaps  three  to  four  hundred 
years  old  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  therefore,  it  is  safe 
to  say  trees  of  this  nature  stood  here  when  the  Eries 
lived  on  the  site. 

Animal  Burials 

On  burial  site  A  we  found  a  full  skeleton  of  a  wolf 
buried  near  the  human  burials.  Its  skull  and  most  of 
its  bones  were  quite  well  preserved.  A  few  of  the 
bones  were  broken  by  the  roots  of  oak  trees,  which 
grow  very  prolific  on  this  site.  Thev  have  destroyed 
a  great  many  of  the  human  bones  also.  We  found 
them  growing  right  through  some  of  the  skulls. 

Our  first  thought  is,  why  was  the  wolf  skeleton 
buried  here?  He  was  not  used  for  food  because  the 
animals  that  were  eaten  for  food  always  had  their 
bones  broken  lengthwise  so  that  the  Indian  could  eat 
the  marrow  from  them.  Also  his  skeleton  lay  intact. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  wolf  was  tamed  and 
became  a  mascot  to  the  Indian,  like  our  modern  dog  is 
to  us.  Therefore,  they  gave  him  an  honored  burial 
beside  his  dead  master. 

Picture  number  35  shows  the  wolf's  skull  and  a  few 
leg  and  toe  bones.  We  have  the  remaining  bones,  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  show  in  a  cut.  His  teeth  are 
very  sharp  and  well  preserved.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  worn  much  leads  us  to  believe  he  was  a  young 
animal  when  death  came. 

Another  evidence  of  wolf  skulls  found  with  burials 
was  at  Fort  Ancient  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  At  this 
place,  three  wolf  skulls  were  found  buried  with  a  male 
skeleton.  The  three  wolves  were  presumablv  killed  by 
the  warrior,  before  the  rest  of  the  pack  finally  killed 
him.    This  could  have  been  the  case  with  the  wolf  in 
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our  burial  but  his  skeleton  shows  no  evidence  of  death 
by  violence  so  we  will  always  be  a  little  in  the  dark  for 
anything  other  than  a  theory  on  this  topic. 


Fig.  35.    Skull  and  bones  of  a  wolf  ,  buried  beside  human  remains 

on  site  A. 

Fossils 

Fossils  seem  to  have  intrigued  early  man  as  much  as 
they  do  the  man  of  today.  What  boy  has  seen  a  fossil 
in  the  field  and  not  picked  it  up  to  carry  home?  It  is 
natural  for  a  human  being  to  keep  what  is  unusual  or 
different.  The  Indian  realized  that  these  stone  forma- 
tions were  different  than  ordinary  stones,  therefore,  he 
kept  them  as  charms.  He  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  or  from  whence  they  came,  so  he  held  them 
in  esteem  as  he  did  all  the  other  things  nature  gave  him. 

Figure  36  shows  two  fossils  taken  from  Erie  graves 
near  Brownhelm.  Ohio.  The  horn  shaped  fossil  on 
the  left  was  placed  in  the  left  hand  of  the  skeleton  in 
burial  number  II-B.  At  first,  due  to  its  shape,  we 
thought  it  to  be  a  pipe,  but  after  cleaning  it  more  care- 
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Fig.  36.     Three  fossils  taken  from  Brie  burials. 


fully  we  found  it  to  be  a  fossil  of  odd  shape,  as  shown 
The  fossil  in  the  center  of  figure  36  was  found  with 
the  full  length  burial  number  XI-B.  It  was  placed 
beside  the  left  leg.  A  bone  awl  was  placed  with  the 
fossil.  This  eliminates  the  doubt  of  it  being  there 
accidentally.  It  was  definitely  placed  there  with  the 
awl  at  the  time  of  burial. 

The  fossil  at  the  right  in  figure  36  appears  to  be  that 
of  a  petrified  shell.  It  was  found  associated  with  buri- 
als near  Sheffield,  Ohio.  This  gives  us  record  of  fossils 
with  burials  on  two  Erie  sites  and  makes  us  reasonably 
certain  that  these  people  valued  them  quite  highly,  or 
they  would  not  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  burying 
them  with  their  dead  owners. 
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CHAPTER  V 
FLINT  ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  ERIES 

Many  tools  flaked  from  flint  were  used  by  the  Eries 
in  their  daily  tasks  of  skinning  the  animals  brought  in 
from  the  hunt,  fleshing  their  hides  after  removal,  and 
cutting  up  the  flesh  for  food.  These  flint  tools  con- 
sisted mostly  of  two  types  which  we  consider  as  knives 
and  scrapers.  Their  names  and  uses  are  self  explana- 
tory. Under  the  general  names  of  knives  and  scrapers 
will  be  found  many  different  types, 


Fig-.  37.    Knives  and  scrapers  used  by  the  Ernies. 


Figure  37  will  readily  give  the  reader  an  idea  as  to 
how  these  relics  varv  in  shape.  The  top  row  consists 
of  knives,  while  the  bottom  row  shows  five  scrapers  of 
the  most  common  types.  The  knives  shown  are  of  the 
types  used  without  wood  handles.  They  were  used  by 
holding  them  in  the  hand  and  working  with  the  sharp 
edge  out.  When  this  cutting  edge  became  dull  it  was 
simply  rechipped  and  a  new  edge  put  on.    The  flint 
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edge  was  much  sharper  when  first  chipped  than  it  is  at 
present.    Time  and  weather  have  dulled  it. 

The  scrapers  shown  are  of  two  types;  those  made 
from  broken  arrows  and  those  flaked  into  round  disc 
shaped  pieces  with  cutting  edges  all  around.  The  bro- 
ken arrow  types  were  merely  made  from  the  base  end 
of  a  broken  point  by  flaking  a  cutting  edge  on  the  bro- 
ken part.  T  his  method  saved  a  lot  of  work  and  made 
use  of  discarded  and  broken  arrows.  These  scrapers 
were  used  with  wood  handles  and  hafted  much  as  an 
arrow,  only  with  a  heavier  and  shorter  shaft  to  be  used 
as  a  handle.  Many  of  their  knives  were  likewise  fitted 
with  handles. 

The  disc  shaped  knives  shown  in  figure  37  are  less 
common  and  were  used  both  as  knives  "and  scrapers  as 
the  occasion  arose.  They  were  chipped  from  thin 
flakes  of  flint  and  have  a  cutting  edge  all  around.  These 
two  knives  each  measure  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  average  size  for  this  type.  The 
knives  found  on  the  Erie  sites  seldom  are  more  than 
five  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  No  doubt  larger 
blades  were  harder  to  make  and  more  apt  to  break  so 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  shorter  tvpes. 

These  crude  cutting  and  scraping  instruments  must 
have  been  nearly  as  important  to  ancient  man  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  his  arrowheads  were.  He  needed  the  arrows  to 
kill  the  game  and  then  the  knives  and  scrapers  to  pre- 
pare it  for  food  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family. 

Many  large  flint  discs  and  leaf  shaped  flint  pieces  are 
found  throughout  the  mound  builders  country.  Oc- 
casionally one  or  two  are  picked  up  on  the  campsite 
but  the  most  of  these  flint  blanks  are  found  in  caches. 
Many  times  a  cache  contains  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these 
blanks.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  working  stock  of 
the  arrow  maker.  These  blanks  were  roughed  out  at 
the  flint  quarries  and  carried  home  to  be  made  into 
finished  pieces  later.  Most  of  the  flint  used  by  the 
Eries  and  other  Ohio  tribes  was  secured  from  boulders 
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of  nodular  flint.  Figure  38  shows  seven  specimens  of 
flint  blanks  found  on  Erie  sites.  The  two  largest 
blanks  in  the  top  row  are  made  from  nodular  flint, 
while  the  remaining  pieces  are  of  the  Flint  Ridge  quar- 
ried flint. 


Fig.  38.    Leaf  shaped  blades  from  Erie  sites. 


Leaf  shaped  pieces,  like  shown  in  the  lower  row  in 
figure  38,  would  be  notched  and  made  into  fine  dove- 
tailed spears,  while  the  larger  pieces  in  the  upper  row 
would  become  notched  hoes  or  similar  objects.  No 
doubt  the  aborigines  could  make  several  different  types 
of  relics  from  these  blanks.  This  would  indicate  slight 
use  of  the  production  system  by  ancient  man  in  Ohio. 

In  figure  39  we  offer  a  variety  of  the  finest  flint  arti- 
facts of  the  Eries.  These  are  as  fine  as  any  aborigines 
ever  chipped  or  flaked  from  flint.  In  the  lower  row 
may  be  seen  five  folsums,  or  fluted  arrows,  found  on! 
Erie  sites  near  the  author's  home  in  Lorain  and  Erie 
Counties,  Ohio.    Folsum  points  were  found  with  re- 
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Fig.  39.    Folsum  points,  drills  and  dove  tail  arrows  found  on 
Erie  icampsites. 


mains  of  mammoths  at  Folsum.  New  Mexico,  and 
dated  by  scientists  as  being  fifteen  thousand  years  old. 
Perhaps  there  were  no  Eries  in  northern  Ohio  fifteen 
thousand  years  ago  but  these  folsums  were  used  by  the 
Eries  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  years  ago 
as  they  were  found  on  the  Erie  campsites  and  associated 
with  their  burials. 

At  the  upper  left  corner  of  figure  39  are  three  of  the 
so  called  dove-tailed  spears.  This  type  of  spear  shows 
the  finest  type  of  workmanship  and  is  as  fine  as  ancient 
man  produced.  They  are  from  Erie  sites  in  Lorain  and 
Erie  Counties,  Ohio.  The  name  "dove-tailed  spear" 
is  used  because  of  the  fan  shaped  bases  resembling  the 
tail  of  the  dove  when  it  is  spread  out.  The  longest 
spear  is  four  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  while  the 
other  two  do  not  measure  over  four  inches. 

At  the  upper  corner  of  figure  39  we  show  three  drills 
and  a  very  unusual  arrow.    The  two  smaller  drills  are 


Fig.  40,    Largest  and  finest  Erie  spear  owned  by  the  author. 
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three  inches  long  and  the  larger  drill  is  nearly  six  inches 
in  length.    All  four  pieces  were  found  on  the  same  Erie 
site  on  a  farm  at  Green  Springs,  Ohio.    Mr.  Wier 
picked  up  these  relics  and  many  more  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  know  that  sections  of  a  mastodon  skeleton, 
were  dug  up  on  this  same  farm.    It  is  near  the  well 
known  Green  Springs  Park.    These  springs  were  no 
doubt  used  by  the  Indians.    They  might  have  been  a 
place  of  worship  for  these  primitive  people.    This  sec- 
tion is  well  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Eries 
before  the  conquering  Iroquois  defeated  and  destroyed 
this  great  nation.    Their  relics  are  scattered  all  through 
this  area  and  even  if  some  were  those  lost  by  the  in- 
vading Iroquois,  they  could  not  be  told  apart  as  the 
two  people  were  almost  the  same  in  every  respect. 
They  were  both  proud  and  defiant  warriors  and  only 
because  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  consisted  of  five  na- 
tions joined  together  to  fight  the  Eries,  was  it  possible 
to  deal  them  such  a  crushing  defeat.    The  Iroquois 
Nation  was  made  up  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.    These  tribes  started 
with  the  Mohawks  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New 
York  State  and  held  territories  throughout  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  about  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  point  the  Erie  or  Cat  Nation  begun.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  the1  Eries  were  a  sixth  nation  of  the  con- 
federacy, before  friction  and  ill  feeling  drove  them 
apart  and  finally  ended  so  tragically  for  the  Eries. 

One  of  the  finest  and  largest  flint  spears  of  Erie  origin 
is  portrayed  in  the  full  page  cut  shown  in  figure  40. 
I  his  cut  shows  the  spear's  actual  size.  It  is  thin  and 
well  chipped,  a  masterpiece  of  the  flint  workers  art. 
To  really  appreciate  this  artifact,  one  must  see  it  in  its 
brilliant  colors.  It  is  an  amber  colored  flint  mottled 
with  light  green  over  its  entire  length.  It  is  translu- 
cent and  when  held  to  the  light,  its  beautiful  coloring 
is  enhanced  even  more. 
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This  is  another  of  the  fine  artifacts  found  by  Mr. 
Wier  on  his  farm  near  Green  Springs,  Ohio  in  Erie 
County.  Where  the  maker  secured  the  material  to 
make  this  spear  is  a  problem  to  the  author.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  types  of  flint  from  the  famous  Flint  Ridge 
at  Newark,  Ohio  although  it  resembles  some  found 
there.  Flint  Ridge  has  turned  out  some  trick  flint 
found  only  in  small  quantities  and  this  may  have  been 
made  from  such  flint.  This  spear  and  one  arrow  found 
at  the  same  place,  are  the  only  specimens  of  this  colored 
flint  ever  seen  by  the  author  and  several  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

One  must  visit  Flint  Ridge  and  spend  a  dav  or  two 
there  to  really  appreciate  the  multitude  of  colors,  na- 
ture has  made  throughout  this  flint  formation.  Every 
color  of  the  rainbow  is  represented  here  and  the  color- 
ings are  indiscribable.  The  ancient  pits  may  be  seen, 
where  flint  was  quarried  out  to  be  rmide  into  relics. 
Workshops  are  in  evidence  in  great  numbers.  Here  the 
ground  is  covered  with  great  quantities  of  flint  chips 
and  rejected  artifacts  in  a  partly  finished  stage.  The, 
so  called,  workshops  are  the  places  where  the  flint 
workers  sat  and  chipped  out  the  leaf  shaped  blanks 
and  worked  the  material  into  crude  shape  before  pack- 
ing it  many  miles  back  home,  where  it  was  later  made 
into  finished  relics.  On  wandering  about  these  old 
workshops  one  often  finds  a  fine  flint  core  and  some  of 
the  flake  knives  chipped  from  these  cores.  They  are 
very  interesting  and  reveal  to  the  finder,  the  cleverness 
of  the  aborigines  in  working  this  hard  flint  into  almost 
any  shape  they  desired. 

The  most  desirous  and  scarcest  flint  on  the  ridge  is 
of  a  beautiful  greenish  color.  Many  men  have  hunted 
for  the  bedrock  of  this  flint  and  have  not  found  it. 
There  evidently  is  no  bedrock  and  it  is  one  of  the  tricks 
of  nature  which  formed  only  a  small  amount  of  this 
flint.  Nature  plays  pranks  and  no  doubt  many  colors 
of  flint  were  found  only  in  very  small  quantities  by  the 


Fig.  41.    Two  fine  dove-tail  spears  from  Erie  sites  in  Lorain 
County,  Ohio. 
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aborigines,  and  this  will  explain  why  few  artifacts  are 
found  made  of  certain  odd  colored  materials. 

In  our  work  on  the  campsites  and  burials  of  the  Eries 
we  have  found  almost  every  type  of  arrowhead  that 
was  used  by  any  of  the  Indians.  They  are  the  same 
types  as  found  on  many  of  the  Iroquois  sites.  On  all 
of  these  sites  the  small  triangular  points,  often  called 
war  points,  predominate.  A  good  example  of  them  is 
shown  in  figure  42. 
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Fig.  42.    Erie  war  points. 


AH  of  the  arrows  in  figure  42  were  found  on  the 
Franks  site  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  which  is  in  Lorain 
Countv.  The  lower  row  of  eight  projectiles  were 
found  individually  with  the  remains  of  eight  bodies 
buried  on  this  site.  Only  one  arrow  was  with  each  of 
the  eight  skeletons,  and  the  noticeable  fact  was  that 
none  of  the  war  points  were  embedded  in  any  bones. 
Most  of  them  were  found  among  the  ribs  in  the  chest. 
We  have  an  idea  that  these  were  the  means  of  their 
death  but,  in  as  much  as  none  were  embedded  in  their 
bones,  we  cannot  make  a  definite  assertion.  Had  we 
not  found  so  many  in  their  respective  positions  we 
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would  have  thought  they  were  just  carried  there  in  the 
dirt  that  covered  the  dead. 

The  balance  of  the  points  in  figure  42  were  found  in 
th?  top  soil  of  the  campsites  at  the  Franks  site.  This 
soil  is  b  ack  with  camp  refuse,  as  much  as  twenty  inch- 
es deep,  and  in  digging  this  over  and  screening  it 
through  a  riddle,  we  found  many  of  these  arrowheads 
and  other  small  relics,  which  were  lost  by  their  own- 
ers, centuries  ago. 


Fig.  43.    Erie  spears. 

Figure  43  shows  the  largest  flint  relics  we  found  on 
this  site.  They  are  spearheads  and,  as  may  be  seen,  not 
many  were  found  here.  These  five  are  the  only  ones 
we  discovered  in  a  year  of  excavating.  The  longest  is 
slightly  under  five  inches  in  length.  They  are  made  of 
dark  gray  and  black  flint.  A  great  many  black  flint 
artifacts  were  found  in  this  vicinity.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  source  of  this  fine  glossy  black 
flint.  T  hey  may  have  carried  it  many  miles  to  their 
camps  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  they  found  nodules  of 
this  flint  in  stream  beds  and  throughout  the  vallevs. 
These  nodules  were  carried  down  and  deposited  by  the 
glacier  as  it  passed  over  what  was  later  their  campsites 
and  hunting  grounds. 

Much  talk  and  speculation  has  been  carried  on  by 
authors  and  archaeologists  about  the  arrow  maker  of 
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the  tribe.  The  question  is,  did  an  individual  make  all 
the  arrowheads  for  a  tribe  or  did  each  warrior  make 
his  own?  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  definitely  settle 
this  question  but  only  advance  a  few  theories  about  it. 
Figure  44  shows  seven  fine  large  arrows  which  are  all 
alike  in  design  and  workmanship.  They  range  from 
two  and  one-half  inches  to  three  inches  in  length. 
These  were  found  together  on  an  old  Indian  campsite 
at  Green  Springs,  Ohio.  We  would  say  that  they  were 
made  by  one  man  and  perhaps  shows  his  individual 
ideas  for  an  arrowhead.  The  fact  that  we  find  so 
many  finely  worked  pieces  in  association  with  very 
crudely  made  pieces  on  the  same  site,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  warriors  made  their  own.  A  good 
craftsman  did  fine1  work  and  a  poor  artisan  made  crude 
products,  much  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  civilization 
today.  A  clever  chipper  could  have  turned  out  some 
extras  for  some  of  the  warriors  who  were  not  too 
handy  as  arrow  makers  and  in  turn  they  reciprocated 
with  something  they  were  skilled  in  making.  This 
man,  then,  could  have  been  the  arrow  maker. 

In  connecting  the  small  triangular  arrow  points  with 
the  Eries,  may  we  state  that  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 


Fig.  44.    Cache  of  arrows  from  Erie  County,  Ohio. 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  there  is  a  large  Erie  campsite 
known  as  the  Reeves  site,  from  which  an  amateur  arch- 
aeologist dug  out  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
finely  made  arrowheads.  They  are  all  very  nearly  the 
same  size,  and  are  thin  and  well  made.  They  are  an 
ideal  projectile  tip  and  would  penetrate  very  deep  in 
flesh  or  bone.  It  is  common  thought  that  they  were 
used  for  war.  They  were  poisoned  with  snake  venom 
and  thus  the  struck  victim  died  even  though  he  pulled 
the  shaft  from  the  wound. 

Many  an  Iroquois  warrior  felt  the  sting  of  these 
stone  bullets  before  the  Eries  were  conquered.  It  must 
have  been  a  costly  battle  for  both  sides  as  the  Cat  Na- 
tion, as  the  Eries  were  called,  were  fierce  warriors  and 
were  fighting  for  their  homes  and  families.  But  alas! 
as  history  goes,  it  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  Eries  became  a  "Lost  Nation". 
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CHAPTER  VI 
POTTERY  OF  THE  ERIES 

Pottery  making  and  its  use  by  the  aborigines  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  we  might  consider  it  a  fine 
art.  They  made  many  designs  and  dozens  of  different 
shapes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  effigy  pots.  They 
most  always  used  a  local  clay  and  tempered  it  with 
crushed  mussle  shells,  mica  schist  or  similar  material. 
They  realized  the  clay  would  crumble  too  easily  with- 
out something  to  temper  it.  Pottery  making  dates 
back  to  almost  the  beginning  of  time  and  was  practiced 
by  all  races,  both  prehistoric  and  historic. 

Our  Eries  made  pottery  that  ranges  in  color  from  an 
almost  black  to  a  reddish  tan  and  brown.  The  black 
pottery  seems  to  be  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the 
others,  as  though  it  had  been  baked  harder.  It  is 
usually  thinner  than  the  others,  also.  The  reddish  tan 
is  almost  always  thick  and  is  softer  than  the  others. 
Upon  coming  in  contact  with  water  it  almost  dissolves. 
Perhaps  the  thickness  of  the  pottery  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  how  hard  it  would  bake.  The  black  pots  are  not 
as  large  as  the  brown  pots. 

Many  of  the  pots  have  flaring  rims  and  beakers. 
1  his  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of  the 
tries  and  the  Iroquois.  We  have  fragments  of  pots, 
that  in  their  original  condition  would  measure  better 
than  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  either  used  for 
storage  pots  or  for  evaporating  water  from  salt.  The 
Indians  used  huge  pots  for  salt  kettles.  They  had  to 
dry  the  water  from  the  salt  by  evaporation  and  these 
huge  pottery  vessels  were  made  for  this  purpose.  Many 
of  them  may  have  been  used  for  storing  dry  foods, 
such  as  nuts,  beans,  shelled  corn,  etc. 

Figures  45  and  46  show  the  different  designs  of  the 
rims  and  lugs  used  by  the  Erie  pottery  makers.  The 
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Fig.  45.    Pot  sherds  from  Lorain  and  Erie  Counties,  Ohio. 


large  section  in  figure  45  was  found  on  the  Vermilion 
River  bank  on  the  Franks  site.  It  was  protruding 
from  the  bank  and  had  been  washed  out  by  the  high 
water  in  the  Spring.  We  dug  in  search  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  huge  pot.  but  without  success.  The  rest  of 
the  pot  probably  washed  down  the  river  years  before. 
This  pot  would  have  measured  at  least  two  feet  in 
diameter  as  we  judged  by  the  curve  of  this  section.  It 
is  of  a  tan  color  and  well  ornamented,  as  may  be  seen. 

In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  same  picture 
may  be  seen  the  handle  section  of  a  pot.  This  has  a 
large  flat  handle  and  is  rather  thin  for  a  pot  of  any  size. 
It  was  found  in  the  swamps  near  Huron,  Ohio  and  is 
Erie  beyond  question.  Just  above  this  piece  are  two 
curved  sections  of  a  water  olla.  They  go  together  and 
we  have  enough  pieces  of  this  pot  to  restore  it  to  its' 
original  shape.  It  is  made  thin  and  almost  black  in 
color.  It  has  quite  a  heavy  rim  and  beaker.  We  re- 
covered it  twenty  inches  below  the  surface  on  the 
campsite  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 
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Fig.  46.     Pot  sherds  from  Milan.  Ohio. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  designs  as  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  pottery  makers.  Some  of  the 
designs  were  made  by  pressing  basketry  and  fabrics  into 
the  soft  clay  while  others  were  formed  or  drawn  on 
the  pot  by  a  bone  or  flint  tool.  In  several  cases  it  looks 
as  though  a  round  twig  were  used  to  poke  impressions 
into  the  soft  clay  before  firing  it.  Although  the  de- 
signs are  somewhat  similar,  they  all  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  different.  The  ancient  campsites  have 
thousands  of  pottery  fragments  in  the  earth  below 
where  the  plowshare  turns  the  soil.  Potsherds  are 
found  as  much  as  twenty  inches  below  the  surface. 
Upon  seeing  all  these  sections  of  pottery,  one  must  stop 
to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  vessels  these  ancient  people 
made  and  used  for  their  daily  needs. 

Figure  47  shows  a  restored  pot  from  a  burial  near 
Milan.  Ohio.  This  pot  was  one  of  three  with  this 
burial,  which  was  in  the  Erie  fortification  there.  It 
was  broken  m  about  a  dozen  pieces,  but  we  took  it  cut 
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F.'g.  47.     Burial  pot  from  Milan,  Ohio. 

very  carefully  and  restored  it  as  shown.  It  was  used 
as  a  food  bowl,  being  filled  with  venison  for  the  dead 
on  his  journey  to  a  new  land.  It  is  light  brown  in 
color  and  rather  thin.  It  is  plain  and  undecorated  and 
has  a  small  rim.  It  measures  eight  and  one-half  inches 
high,  and  eleven  and  three-quarter  inches  across  the 
top.    At  its  largest  diameter  it  is  thirteen  inches. 


Fig.  48.    Burial  pot  with  bones  of  food  offering.    Milan,  Ohio. 
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Figure  48  shows  the  same  burial  bow!  as  filled  with 
animal  bones  when  found.  The  other  two  bowls 
found  with  this  one,  are  very  similar  but  of  a  reddish 
shade,  thicker  material  and  smaller.  They,  likewise, 
contained  bones  of  the  deer,  which  when  buried  had 
cooked  flesh  on  them.  This  was  the  onlv  evidence 
where  we  were  sure  that  food  was  placed  with  an  Erie 
burial,  but  chances  are  it  was  often  done. 


Fig.  49.    Two  bowls  from  Erie  and  Hamilton  Counties,  Ohi 


Figure  49  shows  two  Ohio  pots,  the  one  on  the  left 
is  an  Erie  pot,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is  from  the 
Madisonville  cemetery,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The 
Madisonville  pot  contains  no  decorations  except  on 
the  rim.  This  pot,  like  most  of  our  northern  Ohio 
pots,  was  broken  and  is  restored. 

Bone  Implements 

Figure  50  shows  a  variety  of  bone  objects  taken 
from  our  Erie  sites.  They  give  a  good  idea  of  what 
these  people  used  in  their  daily  lives.  Bone  was  plen- 
tiful and  easier  to  work  than  stone  and  durable  enough 
for  many  lighter  tasks. 

The  largest  bone  piece  is  a  gouge.  It  is  worked  to  a 
cutting  edge  at  its  lower  end  and  was  made  from  a  leg 
bone  of  the  deer.   The  bone  was  split  lengthwise  and 
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one  half  used  for  this  tool.  The  worked  edge  follows 
the  hollow  contour  of  the  bone  and  thus,  is  gouge 
shaped.  Its  use  was  no  doubt  less  severe  than  the 
familiar  stone  gouges.  It  was  taken  out  with  a  burial 
on  the  Milan,  Ohio  site,  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
work. 


Fig.  oO.    Bone  implements  used  by  the  Eries. 


The  piece  at  the  extreme  left  is  worked  down  to  a 
chisel  point  on  one  end  and  shows  evidence  of  drilling 
on  the  other  end.  The  drilling  broke  out  and  the 
piece  looks  unfinished.  It  probably  was  discarded  be- 
fore finishing  and  its  definite  use  is  problematical. 

The  piece  on  the  extreme  right  is  a  raccoon  penis 
bone.  One  end  has  been  broken  off.  It  is  highly  pol- 
ished and  the  end  shows  a  lot  of  use.  We  find  many 
of  these  penis  bones  on  Erie  sites  and  have  found  them 
with  the  burials.  The  Eries  must  have  valued  them 
and  used  them,  but  for  what  reason  we  can  not  say. 

The  third  from  left  in  figure  50  is  an  arrow  flaking 
tool.  It  is  made  from  the  prong  of  a  deer  antler  and 
is  very  hard.  The  blunt  end  shows  evidence  of  being 
crudely  cut  off.  The  small  end  is  worked  down  to  a 
point.  This  tool  was  used  to  flake  ouc  their  arrows. 
It  was  found  in  a  refuse  pit  at  the  Milan,  Ohio  site. 

The  remaining  pieces  are  bone  awls  and  needles  and 
were  used  as  such.  These  were  made  from  both  the 
leg  bones  of  birds  such  as  the  wild  turkey,  and  from 
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flat  pieces  of  animal  bone.  These  were  found  both  on 
the  Franks  site  at  Brownhelm,  Ohio  and  at  the  site  at 
Milan.  Ohio.  They  were  used  to  make  holes  in  the 
deer  skins  so  as  to  sew  them  with  sinew  or  rawhide 
strips.  In  this  manner  they  made  their  clothing.  The 
Eries,  of  course,  used  a  lot  of  the  hides  of  the  cat-like 
animals  for  clothing.  For  this  reason  they  were  named 
the  Cat  Nation  by  their  Iroquois  neighbors. 


Fig.  51.     Harpoon  made  from  an  antler  tip. 
Erie  County,  Ohio. 

Figure  5  1  shows  a  fine  harpoon.    It  is  made  of  ant- 
ler and  is  very  hard  even  now.     It  was  found  in  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  drained  and 
reclaimed  for  farm  land.    No  doubt  there  was  consid- 
erable water  m  this  swamp  when  this  harpoon  was 
lost.    Its  being  found  there  would  lead  one  to  believe 
it  was  used  for  spearing  fish  at  that  place.    Bone  har- 
poons of  the  Eries  are  very  scarce  and  this  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  its  kind.    It  is  four  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
length  and  rather  thin  and  slender.    It  has  a  fine  patina 
over  its  entire  length.    It  was  found  bv  a  farmer  in 
trie  County,  near  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
_  We  also  have  found  one  bone  needle  with  a  bole  in 
the  top  for  an  eye.    It  is  five  inches  in  length  and  has 
incised  lines  cut  diagonallv  over  its  entire  length  Thi" 
needle  was  found  with  an  Erie  burial  on  the  Franks 
site    Another  ornamented  bone  awl  was  taken  from 
a  refuse  pit  m  the  fort  at  Milan.  Ohio.    These  orna- 
mented awls  and  those  with  eyes  in  are  very  scarce  and 
are  the  finest  in  bone  work. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
UNUSUAL  ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  ERIES 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  begin  with  the  cud 
stones  which  have  caused  the  archaeologist  more  brain 
torture  and  concern  than  any  other  relics  found  in  such 
great  numbers,  not  only  on  the  Erie  sites,  but  through- 
out the  mound  builders'  country  in  general.  The 
author  has  seen  as  many  as  eighty  cup  stones  picked  up 
on  one  Erie  campsite.  They  varied  from  single  cup 
types  to  those  having  seven  and  eight  cups  in  them. 
They  varied  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  some  being  so 
small  as  to  be  held  easily  in  one  hand  and  others  weigh- 
ing twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  each. 

Most  authorities  agree  on  the  small  cup  stones  with 
a  single  cup  on  each  side,  as  having  been  used  for  ham- 
mer stones  The  pits  enabled  one  to  grip  the  stone 
more  securely  than  a  smooth  surface  would  allow 
I  his  far,  all  is  well,  but  we  have  a  cup  stone  from  the 
Wanks  site  that  has  nine  cups  on  one  side.  Many  have 
been  found  with  more  than  this  number.  Thev  surelv 
were  not  used  to  crack  nuts  in,  as  a  lot  of  people  sup- 
pose The  Inaian  would  not  go  to  all  this  labor  mak- 
ing these  cups  when  ordinary  flat  stones  would  serve 
as  well  or  better  for  cracking  nuts. 

,  S^S'7  W  been  paint  CUPS?  We  doubt  it-  as 
we  find  different  stones  with  larger  cups  in  them  that 

show  paint  stains  on  the  stone.    The  cup  stones  never 
show  any  trace  of  paint  ever  having  been  used  in  them 
and  the  number  of  cups  in  some  would  be  far  too  nu- 
merous to  be  paint  cups.    This  leaves  out  the  paint 
cup  theory  completely.    Thev  might  have  been  fire 

hvZrirV  u  ?Unk  ?as  Placed  and  friction  applied 
bj  twirling  a  shaft  in  a  bow  drill  until  the  punk  caught 

fire,  but  of  what  use  would  several  cups  be  in  this 

case.    They  might  have  been  used  for  small  mortar* 
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for  some  unknown  purpose,  or  they  might  be  the  result 
of  some  manufacturing  operation.  Perhaps  in  drilling 
or  polishing  some  other  artifact  many  pits  were  formed 
in  the  stone  on  which  they  worked,  much  as  we  run 
drill  bits  and  different  tools  into  our  work  bench  while 
making  different  articles  today.  These  cup  stones 
never  seem  to  be  finished  or  polished  stones.  They 
are  just  as  the  Indian  found  them,  most  always  irreg- 
ular and  crude;  therefore,  they  must  have  meant  very 
little  to  their  owners. 


Fig.  52.  Cupstonesi. 


At  the  top  in  figure  52  may  be  seen  a  cup  stone  with 
two  deep  and  well-formed  cups  and  a  third  cup  just 
started.  It  seems  as  soon  as  a  cup  reached  a  certain 
depth  it  was  discarded  and  a  new  one  started.  When 
one  side  of  a  stone  became  filled  with  these  cups,  the 
stone  was  turned  over  and  cups  made  on  the  other  side. 
In  many  cases  there  were  several  cups  exactly  alike  and 
then  one  cup  just  started.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  cups  were  merely  the  result  caused  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  operation,  which  must  have  been  done 
often,  if  one  judges  by  the  great  number  of  cup  stones 
found. 
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rilr  n  kP  r°W  m  figUr£  53  looklng  from  to 
right  will  be  seen  two  paint  cups  and  a  cup  stone  of 

Milan  and  Brownhelm,  Ohio.    The  cup  on  the  left  is 
made  of  sandstone  and  is  stained  very  deeply  with  red 
pamt.    At  the  left  in  the  lower  row  in  figure  53 
is  a  plain  sandstone  pebble  which  has  been  drilled 
half  way  through  from  one  side  and  the  drilling  just 
started  on  the  reverse  side.     It  was  picked  up  on  the 
cranks  farm  and  would  have  been  either  a  net  sinker 
or  a  crude  pendant  when  finished.    The  p-'ece  in  the 
center  is  a  flat  disc  of  slate  upon  which  the  polishing 
process  is  well  started.    It  is  unfinished  and  what  its 
maker  intended  it  to  be  is  problematical    It  was  found 
on  the  Franks  site  also.    The  small  piece  at  the  risht  is 
a  highly  polished  piece  of  banded  slate.    It  was  found 
with  a  burial  on  site  A  at  the  Franks  farm.    It  must 
have  been  a  charm  or  lucky  piece  this  Erie  carried  and 
valued     Many  such  small  stones  have  been  found 
about  the  burials  and  campsites  and  if  we  but  knew 
tne  little  personal  tales  connected  with  each,  they  would 
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make  interesting  reading  and  throw  a  lot  of  light  on 
these  ancient  people  and  their  ways  of  living. 

It  is  these  crude  relics,  that  most  archaeologists  have 
neglected,  that  have  a  story  to  tell  if  we  can  but  study  it 
out.  Our  greatest  trouble  is  in  varifying  the  theories 
that  we  advance.  Only  when  a  majority  of  the  sci- 
entists can  agree  on  one  theory,  will  such  a  theory 
stand  as  an  established  fact.  Even  then,  later  excava- 
tions bring  to  light  new  discoveries  and  upset  some  of 
the  earlier  theories.  The  folsum  arrows  were  one  of 
the  most  recent.  They  were  found  with  mammoth 
remains  at  Folsum,  New  Mexico  and  dated  fifteen 
thousand  years  old.  This  was  no  doubt  the  truth,  but 
later  it  was  discovered  that  these  arrowheads  were 
found  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  author  has  at 
least  a  dozen  of  as  fine  folsums  as  ever  seen,  that  were 
taken  from  Erie  sites  near  his  home. 


Fig.  54.    Cache  of  £tone  discs  from  Erie  site. 

Figure  54  shows  a  cache  of  four  stone  discs  which 
were  found  on  burial  site  B,  on  the  Franks  farm.  They 
are  chipped  to  a  round  disc  form.  Two  of  tnem  meas- 
ure four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  other  two  being 
smaller,  measure  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  slightly  thinner.    They  are  crudely  made,  the 
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large  ones  are  of  slate  shale  and  the  smaller  ones  are  of 
sandstone.  The  smaller  two  show  evidence  of  rub- 
bing and  some  polish  on  the  flat  sides.  One  of  the 
smaller  ones  shows  a  reddish  stain  as  of  a  ferrous  paint 
having  been  in  contact  with  it.  Their  use  is  unknown 
and  we  hesitate  to  advance  a  theory.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader  to  know  that  these  discs  were 
found  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  and  were  stacked 
one  atop  the  other.  Their  relative  position  to  the 
burials  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  cut  of  burial  site 
B  under  the  Erie  Burials  section  of  this  text. 

Many  things  used  by  the  Eries  were  natural  stone 
formations  adaptable  to  the  purpose  for  which  thev 
were  used     Many  were  slightly  altered  but  some  mere- 
ly used  as  found.    Of  course  most  of  them  gained  con  - 
siderable polish  through  use,  and  it  is  by  this  polish  we 
can  tell  them  from  ordinary  stones  todav.    The  upper 
row  m  figure  55  pictures  three  such  stones.    They  are 
all  highly  polished  and  were  found  on  Erie  campsites 
at  Milan.  Ohio.    Exactly  what  thev  were  used  for  is  a 
question  we  can  not  answer.    They  could  all  have  been 
stone  heads  for  war  clubs  but  we  do  not  think  they 
would  be  so  well  polished  if  used  for  club  heads.  Thev 
probably  were  used  by  the  women  of  the  tribe  in  some 
everyday  job  about  the  lodge.    Used,  perhaps,  much 
like  a  small  pestle,  for  working  brains  into  hides  for 
tanning.    This  would  explain  the  fine  polish  on  these 
otherwise  crude  pieces. 

is  called  to  the  celts  or  skinners  flaked  from  flint.  The 
blades  are  polished  and  sharpened  but  the  remainde,  is 
left  in  its  flaked  form.    Celts  of  this  nature  are  not 

slate  and  pecked  and  ground  into  shape.  Both  the 
material  and  the  method  of  making  are  a  little  unusual, 
it  is  our  belief  that  more  of  these  crude  and  unusual 
relics  were  made  by  the  Eries  than  by  anv  other  abor'e- 
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ines  of  Ohio.  These  celts  were  all  found  along  the 
Huron  River  at  Milan,  Ohio. 


Fig.  55.    Unusual  artifacts  of  the  Eries. 

Many  relics  of  the  Eries  and  the  other  aborigines  can 
not  be  classed  as  a  universal  type,  as  they  show  pecu- 
liarities that  brand  chem  as  objects  made  according  to 
an  individual's  taste.  Often  the  shape  of  the  original 
piece  of  stone,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final 
shape  and  finish  of  the  artifact.  The  plummet  shaped- 
objects  in  the  top  rows  in  both  figures  56  and  57  are 
good  examples  of  this  point.  They  all  have  a  single 
hole  drilled  through  them  near  the  top.  Aside  from 
this  fact  they  are  all  differently  made.  Their  materials 
are  sandstone,  slate,  limestone  and  granite.  Four  of 
these  show  polish  while  the  rest  are  just  as  nature  left 
them.  Notice  their  shapes,  all  are  about  as  the  maker 
found  them  in  their  natural  state.  They  show  little 
work  and  must  have  been  used  for  some  very  common 
purpose. 
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Figure  56  also  shows  the  method  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines in  mending  slate  ceremonial  objects.    When  the 
objects  were  broken  in  two  pieces,  holes  were  drilled  in 
each  piece,  opposite  each  other  and  sinew  used  to  lace 
the  broken  sections  together.    The  figure  shows  this 
operation  plainly.    The  artifact  shown  was  in  two 
pieces  and  found  on  a  garden  plot  in  Lorain  County, 
Ohio.    The  pieces  were  found  a  year  apart  by  the  same 
farmer.    This  man  did  not  know  he  had  both  pieces, 
until  the  author  purchased  his  relics,  and  while  looking 
them  over  discovered  this  interesting  fact.  Artifacts 
of  this  type  must  have  had  a  great  significance  to  their 
owners  or  they  would  not  have  gone  to  all  this  trouble 
to  mend  them.    Attention  is  also  called  to  the  incised 
lines  covering  the  surface  of  this  mended  slate  objpct 
What  they  stand  for  we  can  only  guess,  but  in  our 
opinion  this  was  a  very  important  possession  of  an 
ancient  warrior.    His  secret  has  gone  with  him  to  the 
grave,  and  is  guarded  well,  it  seems. 


illllllillll 

Fig.  50.    Drilled  plummets  and  mended  gorgets. 

In  all  our  numerous  excavations  of  human  remains, 
it  is  a  rare  occasion  to  find  an  arrowhead  embedded  in 
their  bones.  This  may  seem  odd  to  the  layman,  but 
we  will  venture  that  most  archaeologists  have  found 
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this  to  be  true.  In  figure  57  may  be  seen  a  human 
vertebra  with  an  arrow  deeply  embedded  in  it.  The 
arrow  entered  the  body  from  the  front  and  evidently 
the  top  of  the  arrow  broke  off  at  the  place  where  it  was 
notched.  The  arrow  is  made  of  a  shiny  black  flint  and 
is  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  bone  matter.  This  arrow  no 
doubt  caused  death  to  the  person  It  was  caused  by 
the  passing  of  the  arrow  through  the  flesh  and  organs 
of  the  body  and  not  by  its  burying  itself  in  the  vertebra. 


Fig.  57.    Note  vertebra  with  arrow  imbedded  in  it. 


In  the  lower  right  corner  of  figure  57  is  a  large  dis- 
coidal  of  the  Eries.  It  is  about  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
Erie  discoidals  as  are  found.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son we  have  not  found  many  Erie  discoidals  of  quality. 
This  one  measures  four  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick.  It  is  deeply  cupped  on  both  sides  and 
highly  polished.  It  is  made  of  a  tan  quartz  and  was 
found  in  Erie  County,  Ohio. 

The  use  the  aborigines  made  of  discoidals  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  surely  they  were  not  used  roughly,  as  they 
show  few  scratches  or  blemishes.  Most  eminent  men 
say  they  were  used  for  playing  a  game  and  call  them 
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game  stones.  Not  having  a  better  theory,  the  author 
is  forced  to  agree. 

Musical  Instruments 

Very  few  relics  of  the  ancients  of  Ohio  have  been 
found  that  can  be  classed  as  musical  instruments. 
Figure  58  shows  a  whistle  made  of  bone  and  a  stone 
flute  which  has  an  opening  for  the  mouth  and  four1 
small  holes  drilled  in  it  to  vary  the  tones  when  played. 
The  bone  whistle  was  found  with  a  burial  on  the 
Franks  site  at  Brownhelm,  Ohio  and  is  made  from  a 
hollow  leg  bone  of  the  wild  turkey.  It  is  four  and 
one-half  inches  long  and  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. It  has  an  oval  hole  near  one  end  to  produce 
the  sound.  It  is  identical  in  principle  with  a  whistle 
as  made  today.  This  shows  us  the  ingenuity  of  these 
early  dwellers,  whom  we  know  as  the  Fries. 


Fig.  58.    Bone  whistle  and  stone  flute. 


The  stone  flute  was  found  at  Milan,  Ohio  by  Mr. 
Frank  Keller,  who  roamed  over  the  fields  and  streams 
for  many  years,  in  search  of  relics  of  this  vanquished 
people.  He  recovered  it  near  a  mound  on  the  Huron 
River  just  north  of  Milan,  Ohio.    Many  relics  now  in 
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the  author's  possession  were  found  by  Mr.  Keller.  Be- 
ing an  aged  man  and  a  life  time  resident  of  the  neigh- 
borhood has  made  Mr.  Keller  an  invaluable  help  to  us 
in  compiling  data  from  this  section. 

The  Eries  no  doubt  had  their  tom-toms  or  drums 
but  of  course  these  have  long  since  rotted  away  and  we 
can  find  no  evidence  of  them  other  than  their  use  by 
later  tribes.  The  rattle  must  have  been  known  and 
used  by  the  medicine  men  of  the  Eries,  but  these  like 
their  drums  have  long  since  turned  to  dust  and  decay. 

Rattles  were  also  used  by  the  ancient  tribes  as  well  as 
by  the  historic  tribes.  These  were  made  from  gourds 
and  turtle  shells.  These  were  filled  partly  full  of  stone 
pebbles  to  make  a  rattling  sound  when  shaken.  Rat- 
tles have  been  found  made  from  pottery.  Pebbles  were 
placed  inside  the  pottery  rattles,  before  the  clay  of  the 
vessel  was  fired.    This  type  of  rattle  is  rarely  found. 


Figure  59  shows  evilence  of  markings  in  the  form  of 
odd  letters  and  symbols.  We  have  sketched  the  figures 
beside  the  original  piece  so  as  to  enable  our  readers  to 
see  them  clearly.  It  was  impossible  to  photograph 
them  distinctly  from  the  original  piece.  Originally 
the  piece  was  much  larger,  but  this  is  all  that  we  have 
recovered  to  date. 


Petroglyphs 


\ 


Fig.  59.    Petroglyph  found  near  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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This  piece  was  found  near  the  spring  on  Fort  Lot 
which  is  located  on  Black  River,  just  north  of  Elyria,. 
Ohio.  This  fort,  being  located  in  Lorain  County,  was 
in  the  belt  of  northern  Ohio  occupied  by  the  Erics 
when  the  French  Jesuits  came  to  Ohio.  Therefore  we 
believe  this  fort  was  originally  made  and  occupied  bv 
the  E  ries.  No  doubt  later  tribes  made  use  of  the  old 
Erie  forts  to  some  extent.  As  history  came  to  Ohio  the 
Indians  of  this  area  were  on  the  move,  being  pushed 
west  bv  the  whites,  therefore,  later  tribes  were  not  here 
as  long  as  the  Eries. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  interpret  the  figures  on  this  stone 
and  can  only  show  what  has  been  found  on  this  Erie 
site.  Notice  the  symbol  which  looks  like  the  swastika. 
Was  this  the  Indian's  good  omen  sign  as  their  folklore 
says?  The  lower  figure  we  accept  as  an  acorn.  School- 
craft shows  similar  evidence  of  this  kind  in  Volume  I 
of  his  works. 


Fig.  60.    Artifact  from  mound  near  Huron,  Ohio, 

Figure  60  shows  another  type  of  drawings  on  stone 
made  by  the  Eries.  This  shows  two  types  of  suns 
which  the  Indian  used  in  his  drawings:  also  the  light- 
ning symbol  between  them.  We  interpret  this  as  the 
time  when  the  sun  was  not  so  warm  like  in  early  spring 
and  the  warm  sun  of  summer  in  June  or  July.  The 
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lightning  between  them  would  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
spring  of  great  rains  and  electrical  storms  at  the  time 
this  piece  was  made.  It  was  taken  from  a  mound  on 
the  Huron  River  near  where  it  flows  into  Lake  Erie  at 
Huron,  Ohio.  It  is  located  in  Erie  County.  This 
mound  is  mentioned  several  times  throughout  this  text. 

We  also  find  many  of  the  Erie's  slate  gorgets  and 
pendants  with  notches  or  tally  marks  cur  in  their  edges. 
These  may  have  been  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  wc 
believe  them  to  be  counting  marks  for  keeping  tally. 
We  have  seen  some  with  but  a  few  lines  marked  on 
them  and  again  with  all  edges  completely  covered, 
showing  evidence  of  use  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  may  have  been  used  to  mark  up  enemy  scalps 
taken  in  battle.  The  owners  of  those  with  so  many 
tally  marks  must  have  had  good  luck,  if  this  were  the 
case. 

Many  archaeologists  and  historians  have  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  the  writings  and  drawings  left  by  the  aborigines 
but  no  one  has  done  so  good  a  job  as  to  not  be  criticised 
by  another.  There  is  a  missing  link  between  the  Stone 
Age  in  America  and  Historic  America  that  man  is  try- 
ing hard  to  find,  and  this  will  take  many  centuries  of 
study  and  excavating  to  say  the  least.  We  make  find- 
ings and  advance  theories  only  to  find  that  later,  part 
of  our  theories  seem  disqualified  much  as  those  of  the 
old  alchemists. 

Figure  61  shows  evidence  of  two  more  relics  of  the 
Eries,  containing  petroglyphs.  The'  piece  on  the  left  is 
of  bard  reddish  colored  stone  and  was  found  three  miles 
north  of  Elyria,  Ohio  on  an  Erie  campsite  located  on 
Black  River.  This  site  is  mentioned  many  times  in  this 
work  and  often  referred  to  as  being  near  Sheffield,  Ohio 
which  is  only  four  miles  from  Elyria,  Ohio  This 
stone  has  three  holes  drilled  through  it,  and  shows 
where  a  fourth  hole  is  broken  out  at  the  edge.  The 
piece  at  one  time  was  evidently  larger  but  after  being 
broken  the  edges  were  all  polished  and  it  was  used  in 
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its  present  shape.  The  entire  piece  shows  much  patina, 
and  was  evidently  carried  for  a  long  time.  It  may- 
have  been  a  pendant,  but  being  so  different  from  most 
pendants  we  hesitate  to  classify  it  definitely.  The 
symbols  must  picture  a  snake,  two  bird  tracks  and  a 
fishhook.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a  very  crude  design  of 
what  we  take  for  a  deer.  Now  what  all  this  sums  up 
to  when  translated  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say.  At  a  guess 
we  would  say  that  it  portrayed  a  place  where  lots  of 
deer,  game  birds,  and  fish  abounded  at  one  time,  but 
great  snakes  now  lived  here  and  chased  the  game  away. 
This  may  have  been  almost  a  catastrophe  to  these  peo- 
ple, so  they  recorded  it  as  history  on  this  bit  of  stone, 
much  as  we  record  events  today. 


Fig.  61.    Two  petroglyphs  found  on  Erie  sites. 


The  object  on  the  right  in  figure  61  is  a  fragment  of 
pottery  upon  which  this  cross-like  symbol  is  clearly 
carved.  The  potsherd  is  from  a  pot  entirely  devoid  of 
any  designs  on  its  outer  side.  This  design  is  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  pot  fragment.  Could  this  be  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Jesuit's  Cross  on  the  Eries  or  was 
it  an  entirely  different  idea  they  had  when  thev  made 
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this?  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  Jesuits  were  the 
only  white  men  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Eries.  Any 
theory  beyond  its  being  a  cross  is  left  for  the  reader  to 
ponder  over.  This  relic  was  recovered  near  the  earth- 
works at  Milan,  Ohio. 

Some  of  the  larger  petroglyphs  of  the  Eries  may  be 
seen  on  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie  only  a  few  miles 
out  from  Sandusky,  Ohio.  These  petroglyphs  are  as 
interesting  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
BEADS  AND  CEREMONIALS 

Of  all  the  ornaments  used  by  the  aborigines,  for  their 
personal  adornment,  beads  seem  to  surpass  all  other 
articles.  When  nothing  else  is  found  with  the  burials, 
one  may  almost  always  find  the  remains  of  a  string  of 
beads  on  the  skeleton.  The  Fries  and  other  tribes  made 
their  beads  from  almost  every  conceivable  material. 
The  most  common  materials  were  shells  and  bones, 
which  were  easier  to  work  than  stone.  We  find  many 
beads  made  from  such  other  materials  as  animal  teeth, 
sandstone,  slate,  copper,  pearl,  lucky  stones,  pottery, 
galena,  fossils  and  human  finger  bones.  No  doubt 
they  also  used  wood,  but  this  fact  can  not  be  verified 
as  wood  decays  so  rapidly,  and  leaves  little  evidence  for 
the  archaeologist  to  study. 


Fig.  62.    Three  sandstone  beads. 

Figure  62  shows  three  beads  made  of  sandstone. 

They  are  quite  large,  being  one-half  inch  thick  and  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  holes  are 
quite  large  and  are  countersunk  from  each  side.  They 
are  made  from  the  local  northern  Ohio  sandstone,  as 
are  many  of  the  Erie's  relics.  This  stone  is  easily 
worked  and  is  very  durable.  The  bead  at  the  extreme 
left  m  figure  62  was  found  in  the  sojil  of  the  burial 
mound  on  the  Franks  site  near  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 

The  other  two  beads  were  found  on  a  campsite  near 
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Milan.  Ohio  These  beads  and  a  very  fine  collection 
of  various  relics  were  found  in  1901  by  Mr.  Finzel 
who  has  a  farm  near  this  campsite,  which  is  on  the 
Huron  River.  They  represent  the  largest  stone  beads 
of  the  Eries.  that  we  have  as  vet  recovered. 


Fig;.  63.     Erie  beads  made  of  several  materials. 


Figure  63  shows  a  great  variety  of  beads  we  have 
taken  from  the  local  Erie  sites.  Those  on  the  string 
represent  pieces  found  north  of  Elyria.  Ohio  on  the 
campsites  along  Black.  River.  The  tubular  beads  are 
those  made  from  the  leg  bones  of  the  wild  turkey. 
They  were  used  extensively  by  the  Eries.  as  shown  by 
the  great  number  found  on  their  old  campsites.  The 
narrow  pointed  objects  are  commonly  called  snipe's 
bills,  but  actually  are  bones  from  the  sheepshead  fish. 
They  were  used  in  their  natural  state  as  beads.  Many 
hundreds  have  been  recovered.  Of  course  one  may 
readily  pick  out  the  animal  teeth  and  the  finger  bones 
which  are  drilled  and  used  as  beads. 

In  the  lower  left  of  figure  63  may  be  seen  five  fine 
copper  beads.    The^T  are  made  of  heavy  copper  and  are 
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heavily  encrusted  with  copper  oxide.  They  were  taken 
from  a  mound  on  the  Huron  River  near  the  town  of 
Huron,  Ohio.  This  mound  and  its  relics  is  mentioned 
many  times  in  this  work.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  secure  all  the  relics  taken  from  this  mound  and  is 
having  fine  success. 

The  lower  center  in  figure  63  shows  a  potsherd  that 
has  been  drilled  and  used  as  a  bead  or  pendant  We 
have  found  much  evidence  of  potsherds  being  used  in 
this  manner.  The  piece  at  the  right  is  made  of  slate 
and  portrays  either  an  eagle  beak  or  an  eagle  claw  effigy. 
It  is  drilled  to  be  used  as  a  bead  or  pendant.  Both  this 
piece  and  the  potsherd  were  found  near  Sheffield,  Ohio 
on  Black  River. 


Fig.  64.    Several  types  of  Erie  beads. 

Figure  64  shows  the  beads  found  on  the  Franks  s<'te 
near  Brownhelm,  Ohio.  The  long  tubular  pieces  m 
the  upper  left  corner  represent  the  largest  bone  beads 
yet  found  on  Erie  sites.  They  average  about  one-half 
inch  m  diameter  and  about  four  inches  in  length  A 
complete  string  of  these  beads  was  taken  from  burial 
11  on  site  B.    Directly  below  them  will  be  seen  more 
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of  the  so  called  snipe  bills  and  two  smaller  tubular  bone 
beads.  To  the  right  the  reader  will  notice  a  string  of 
small  shell  beads.  These  are  covered  with  thin  copper 
which  has  mostly  oxided  to  dust.  Two  complete 
strings  of  these  beads  were  taken  from  burial  V-B  and 
burial  X-B  on  the  Franks  site. 

Figure  65  shows  a  large  string  of  shell  beads  of  the 
small  type.  These  were  taken  from  burials  on  the 
Franks  site.  They  are  almost  identical  with  the  shell 
beads  taken  from  the  Temple  Mound  in  Spiro,  Okla- 
homa. The  smaller  string  in  this  figure  represents  a 
collection  of  beads  taken  from  Erie  campsites  near  the 
author's  home;  namely,  Lorain,  Erie  and  Cuyahoga 
Counties.  Ohio.  They  are  drilled  animal  teeth,  human 
finger  bones,  and  beads  made  of  shell  and  bone.  They 
were  picked  up  on  the  surface  and  in  camp  refuse,  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

In  the  center  of  figure  65  will  be  seen  a  bear's  tooth 
and  a  wolf's  tooth.  The  wolf  tooth  is  drilled  foi 
stringing  but  the  bear's  is  not.  Many  of  these  large 
bear  teeth  have  been  found  drilled  and  used  for  beads 
and  pendants. 


Fig.  65.    Shell  beads  and  drilled  human  finger  bones. 
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While  working  on  the  Franks  site  we  found  one 
string  of  shell  beads  much  larger  than  any  others. 
They  were  one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  about 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  were  badly 
decayed  and  only  a  few  could  be  saved.  They  were 
covered  by  a  heavy  encrustment  which  resembled  rust 
on  iron.  They,  likewise,  were  similar  to  the  beads 
from  the  Oklahoma  mound. 

This  varied  selection  of  beads  used  by  the  Eries  leads 
one  to  think  that  beads  held  a  high  place  in  their  every- 
day life.  One  was  not  properly  dressed  without  a  fine 
string  of  beads  and  several  strings  were  perhaps  even 
better.  Does  it  not  seem  queer  that  a  fighting  warrior 
should  be  bothered  with  a  string  of  beads  about  his 
neck?  Surely  they  were  a  handicap  to  him  in  battle  or 
while  stalking  game.  They  must  have  pleased  his 
vanity  so  he  put  up  with  them  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

CEREMONIALS 
Under  the  heading  of  ceremonials,  we  take  in  all  of 
the  different  shaped  and  drilled  artifacts,  whose  use  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  the  archaeologist.    Not  hav- 
ing any  better  theory  as  to  their  use,  we  are  satisfied  to 
say  they  were  used  by  the  aborigines  in  their  manv 
ceremonial  gatherings.    We  also  consider  that  a  great 
number  of  them  were  worn  for  personal  adornment 
and  as  badges  of  merit  and  distinction.  These  artifacts 
are  usually  made  of  banded  slate.    This  material  takes 
afine  polish,  but  is  not  very  serviceable  for  hard  usage. 
1  hese  ornaments  are  likewise  finely  worked  and  often 
to  the  point  of  being  delicate.    With  these  facts  in 
mind,  we  must  surely  place  them  in  a  class  above  the 
common  tools  made  for  rough  usage.     That  most 
artifacts  of  this  nature  were  highly  valued  by  the  abo- 
rigines is  certain.    In  many  cases  we  find  that  broken 
ceremonials  were  repaired  by  their  owners.    The  owner 
simply  drilled  holes  on  either  side  of  the  fracture  and 
tied  the  two  pieces  together  with  rawhide  or  sinew. 
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Possibly  he  also  used  some  sort  of  primitive  glue  or 
pitch  to  cement  the  edges  together. 


Fig.  67.     Ceremonial  objects 
used  by  the  Eries. 

Figures  66  and  67  show  many  different  tvpes  of 
ceremonials  used  by  the  Eries.  We  have1  recovered 
those  shown  from  Lorain,  Erie,  and  Huron  Counties. 
Many,  such  as  these,  were  taken  from  mounds  and 
burials  of  the  Eries.  by  early  collectors  and  farmers. 
A  number  of  Erie  graves  have  been  plowed  and  dug 
out  by  farmers  while  working  in  their  fields.  Near  the 
top  in  figure  67  is  a  large,  oblong  shaped,  two-holed 
gorget.  This  gorget  was  found  with  an  Erie  burial  in 
Erie  County.  Ohio.  Mr.  Schmittgen  discovered  the 
burial  on  his  farm,  located  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  Vermilion.  Ohio.  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  were 
in  good  condition  and  were  taken  out  and  preserved  by 
Mr.  Schmittgen.  The  gorget  was  found  placed  beside 
the  left  leg.  We  might  add  that  this  burial  was  found 
in  1897. 

The  ell  shaped  piece  in  figure  66  is  one  of  the  rarest 
types  of  ceremonials  found  in  North  America.  This 
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artifact  is  called  a  geniculate  banner  stone  and  is  rarely 
found  on  Erie  sites.  An  oval  shaped  hole  is  drilled 
through  its  large  end.  It  is  made  of  banded  slate,  like 
most  of  the  ceremonial  artifacts.  Mr.  Frank  Keller 
found  this  fine  specimen  near  a  mound  on  the  Huron 
River  at  Milan,  Ohio. 

At  the  extreme  right  in  the  center  section  of  figure 
66  may  be  seen  a  banner  stone  made  of  speckled  gran- 
ite. Very  few  banners  are  made  from  granite.  This 
relic  is  unfinished,  having  the  hole  through  the  center 
only  partly  drilled.  Mr.  Frank  Keller  found  this  ban- 
ner in  the  same  vicinity  as  the  ell  shaped  banner  just 
described.  This  site  at  Milan,  Ohio  produced  more 
of  these  unfinished  artifacts  than  any  site  known  to  the 
author.  There  must  have  been  some  urgent  reason  for 
these  people  to  stop  work  on  their  artifacts  and  never 
come  back  to  finish  them.  War  with  the  Iroquois 
must  have  been  the  reason. 

The  bird  shaped  objects  or,  as  we  call  them  bird- 
stones,  likewise  come  under  ceremonials.  The  two 
birds  in  figure  68  came  from  a  mound  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Huron  River,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie  at 
Huron,  Ohio.  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a  lot  of  sand 
suitable  for  moulding  purposes  and  much  is  sold  to 
foundries  throughout  northern  Ohio.  While  digging 
and  hauling  this  sand  away,  many  burials  and  relics 
were  found.  The  above  mentioned  mound  was  con- 
structed of  this  sand  and,  of  course,  it  was  pulled  down 
and  the  sand  sold.  In  destroying  this  mound  these 
two  birdstones  were  found  along  with  a  fine  swan 
pipe,  an  elbow  pipe  and  other  fine  relics. 

Figure  69  shows  an  unfinished  birds  tone.  This  was 
found  near  Cleveland,  Ohio  in  Cuyahoga  County.  It 
is  still  m  a  rough,  pecked  out  condition.  No  rubbina 
or  polishing  has  been  started  as  yet.  When  finished 
this  would  be  as  fine  as  the  ones  in  figure  68.  These 
unfinished  pieces  teach  us  much  about  the  procedure 
employed  m  the  making  of  relics  by  the  Ancients 
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Fig.  68.    Erie  birdstones. 


Fig.  69.     Unfinished  birdstones. 


Another  birdstone  of  the  Eries  was  found  near  the 
burial  mound  on  Isaac  Moes'  farm  at  Vermilion,  Ohio. 
This  mound  is  on  the  Vermilion  River  and  is  about  a 
mile  north  of  our  excavations  on  the  Lou  Franks  farm. 
The  birdstone  is  finely  made  and  nicely  polished.  It  is 
made  from  speckled  granite  which  is  very  hard.  Many 
other  ceremonials  were  found  on  the  campsite  on  Mr. 
Moes'  farm. 

Mr.  Moes  and  his  two  sons  dug  out  many  burials 
and  relics  from  the  mound  on  their  farm.  This  mound 
borders  the  highwav  and  is  on  the  high  bank  of  the- 
river.  Many  skeletons  still  remain  here,  and  bones  can 
be  seen  protruding  from  the  dirt  in  places  where  trees 
and  stumps  have1  fallen  and  dislodged  the  earth.  The 
author  personally  inspected  the  mound  and  the  relics 
found  in  and  near  it.  This  site,  like  the,  Franks  site, 
was  occupied  by  the  Eries. 
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The  pipes  of  the  Erics  show  a  great  deal  of  variation 
m  types,  but  the  regular  shaped  elbow  pipe,  like  those 
of  the1  Iroquois,  is  most  common.    These  are  made  of 
the  native  clay  and  usually  have  designs  or  effigies  on 
them  similar  to  the  pottery  vessels.    The  fact  that  they 
are  pottery  and  not  too  durable'  for  our  northern  cli- 
mate, explains  why  about  seventy-five  percent  of  them 
are  found  broken  in  several  pieces.    The  flaring  bowls 
are  usually  broken  from  the  stem  part  and  the  stems 
are  often  broken  in  two  pieces.    These  smaller  pipes 
were  used  more  or  less  as  individual  smoking  pipes 
while  the  larger  effigy  pipes  were  used  by  the  entire 
group  at  ceremonies.    It  is  not  likely  that  large  stone 
pipes  weighing  several  pounds  would  be  carried  about 
on  their  person,  even  though  they  were  of  a  hardy  race. 
It  is  our  belief  that  these  large  pipes  were  kept  on  an 
altar  or  in  an  ancient  temple  and  were  used  only  on 
great  occasions. 

Figure  70  shows  such  a  pipe  as  we  refer  to  This 
pipe  weighs  over  ten  pounds  and  is  as  large  as  a  human 
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Fig.  70.    Fish  head  effigy  pipe  from  Birmingham,  Ohio. 
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head.  It  is  an  effigv  of  a  fish  head  and  is  made  of  native 
sandstone.  It  was  found  at  Birmingham,  Ohio  on  the 
Vermilion  River.  It  will  be  noted  that  Birmingham, 
Ohio  is  only  a  short  distance  south  on  Vermilion  River 
from  our  excavations  on  the  Franks  site  near  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio.  This  district  was  all  occupied  by  the 
Eries  before  their  downfall. 

This  fish  head  pipe,  in  the  author's  mind,  represents 
the  head  of  a  sheepshead  fish.  This  fish  is  of  the  bass 
family  and  is  now  often  called  gray  bass.  Fish  of  this 
type  were  a  favorite  food  of  the  Fries,  as  we  find  their 
bones,  scales  and  lucky  stones  in  great  abundance  on 
the  campsites.  The  Vermilion  River  must  have  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  these  fish  in  prehistoric  days. 
They  perhaps  came  into  the  rivers  from  Lake  Erie  and 
here  the  Indians  were  able  to  net  and  spear  them  easily. 
At  times  when  the  deer  and  buffalo  were  scarce,  these 
fish  would  keep  the  tribe  from  suffering  from  hunger, 
which  was  their  greatest  enemy  at  times. 

Does  it  not  seem  logical  then,  that  the  Eries  should 
make  an  idol  in  the  form  of  this  fish  head  pipe?  At 
certain  periods  each  year  the  chiefs  and  warriors  gath- 
ered around  and  smoked  from  this  pipe  and  the  medi- 
cine men  offered  prayers  to  the  Gods  that  thev  might 
always  have  plenty  of  fish  in  their  streams  to  tide  them 
over  a  lean  period. 

This  pipe  is  nicely  worked,  having  the  eyes  raised 
from  the  head  and  the  mouth  cut  out  boldly.  The 
bowl  would  hold  as  much  as  five  of  our  modern  pipes. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  ornamental  wooden  stem 
for  this  pipe  as  it  could  not  be  smoked  without  one. 
This  stem,  of  course,  had  turned  to  dust  long  before 
the  pipe  was  found. 

In  1897  farm  workers  were  digging  out  an  extra 
large  tree  stump  and  while  digging  about  its  roots  they 
discovered  this  effigy  pipe.  It  is  often  thought  that 
this  tree  might  have  been  a  sacred  tree  to  the  ancients 


Fig.  71.    Swan  effigy  pipe  from  Huron,  Ohio. 
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Pig1.  72.    Three  Erie  pipes. 

and  perhaps  the  pipe  was  used  at  this  spot  where  it 
was  found. 

Figure  71  shows  a  fine  swan  effigy  pipe.  This  pipe 
was  taken  from  a  mound  at  Huron,  Ohio  on  the  Huron 
Kiver  This  pipe  portrays  a  swan,  or  a  similar  loner 
necked  water  bird,  in  its  roosting  position.  No  doubt 
the  maker  of  this  pipe  observed  this  bird  in  its  natural 
position  many  times  and  was  influenced  by  its  graceful 
appearance,  much  as  a  modern  artist  would  be.  Hr 
carved  its  image  on  a  piece  of  stone  and  left  this  fine 
effigy  m  the  burial  mound  for  archaeologists  to  pon- 
der oyer.  The  stem  hole  goes  straight  into  the  breast 
and  the  bowl  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  bird's  body. 
When  smoked,  it  was  turned  on  its  back  and  the  smok- 
er held  the  bird's  head  in  his  hand.  It  originally  had 
a  small  projection  on  its  tail,  through  which  was  a 
hole.  1  hrough  this  hole  a  thong  was  tied  for  carrying 
the  pipe. 

The  pipe  in  the  center  of  figure  72  came  from  the 
same  mound  as  the  swan  effigy  pipe.  The  pipe  stem  at 
the  extreme  left  in  figure  72  is  from  Shelter  Cave,  which 
is  located  in  Cascade  Park,  Elvria,  Ohio.  This  cave  is 
located  at  the  falls  in  Black  River.  It  was  a  natural 
winter  home  for  the  ancients.  The  pipe  is  potterv  and 
no  doubt  the  missing  part  had  crumbled  and  mixed 
with  the  dirt  of  the  cave  floor. 

Figure  73  shows  six  Erie  pipes  found  at  Milan, 
Cleveland  and  Brownhelm,  Ohio.     The  ornamented 
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pottery  pipe  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  was  taken 
from  a  refuse  pit  on  the  Franks  site  at  Brownbelm. 
It  is  almost  black  in  color.  The  stem  has  been  broken 
off  for  a  long  time.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  for  its 
owner  discarding  it  in  the  refuse  pit.  It  was  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  amidst  about  two  bushels  of  very 
fine  wood  ashes.  This  pit  was  very  close  to  burial  site 
A  on  the  Brownhelm  site. 


Fig.  73.     Erie  pipes  of  pottery  and  stone. 

The  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  top  row  in  figure  73  is 
made  from  sandstone.  It  was  recovered  on  the  Reeves 
site  near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  very  plain  and  shows 
little  polish.  It  was  evidently  made  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  a  warrior's  daily  smoking  needs.  It  looks 
very  crude  when  compared  with  the  fine  effigy  pipes 
found  on  other  Erie  sites. 

We  have  seen  some  much  finer  pipes  of  the  Eries, 
that  were  taken  from  the  Reeves  site.  In  the  collection 
of  A.  W.  Weigel  of  Cleveland  are  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens. Mr.  Weigel  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  excavat- 
ing on  this  site  and  has  brought  to  light  many  relics  of 
its  ancient  occupants. 

The  first  evidence  of  an  Erie  pipe  made  of  hematite 
was  discovered  near  Sandusky,  Ohio  near  the  shores  of 


Fig.  74.    Elffigy  pipe  made  of  hematite. 
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Lake  Erie.  The  lake  forms  a  large  bay  at  this  Ohio 
city,  which  is  appropriately  named  Sandusky  Bay. 
Around  the  bay  and  its  many  marshy  lands,  lived  the 
Erics  in  great  numbers.  Furs  and  food  were  plentiful 
and  easy  to  secure.  Many  fine  pipes  and  other  artifacts 
of  these  people  are  recovered  from  this  area. 

The  hematite  pipe  is  shown  in  figure  74.  Both  the 
side  view  and  the  view  as  seen  by  a  smoker  arc  shown. 
As  may  be  seen  the  bowl  is  in  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  stem  goes  into  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  animal 
effigy,  we  judge  was  made  after  the  bear.  Many  bears 
inhabited  northern  Ohio  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  and 
must  have  provided  food  and  furs  for  them.  We  say 
bear,  because  as  the  cut  shows,  the  animal  had  a  short 
blunt  nose  and  small  ears  like  the  black  bears.  One 
may  argue  that  it  could  have  been  a  type  of  Indian  dog 
used  as  the  model  for  this  pipe.  We  agree  that  this 
could  be  true,  but  are  not  sure  that  their  dogs  were 
blunt  nosed  animals.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  them 
long  pointed  nosed  animals  very  similar  to  the  wolf, 
if  not  actually  just  tamed  wolves. 

However,  the  thing  of  most  importance  is  its  being 
made  of  a  reddish  hematite  or  iron  ore.  In  all  our 
excavating  and  searching  for  relics  of  the  Eries,  we  have 
found  no  other  hematite  pipe.  We  have  several  other 
fine  relics  made  of  hematite,  from  these  people,  but  it 
seems  they  used  this  material  very  little  in  making 
their  pipes.  It  is  very  well  polished  and  not  pitted, 
like  a  lot  of  artifacts  made  from  this  material. 

This  bear  effigy  pipe  and  the  swan  pipe,  previouslv 
described  are  two  of  the  finest  examples  in  stone  pipes 
ever  made  by  the  Erics.  These  people  did  not  make 
the  multitude  of  extra  fine  relics,  like  the  people  of  the 
Hopewell  Culture  did,  and  when  one  discovers  a  finely 
made  relic  of  the  Erics,  it  should  really  be  appreciated. 
When  we  first  started  studying  the  Erie  campsites  and 
remains,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  these  people  made 
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nothing  but  verv  coarse  and  crude  artifacts.  It  is  true 
many  artifacts  of  this  nature  are  found,  but  after  sev- 
eral years  of  study  and  the  finding  of  many  finely  exe- 
cuted relics,  we  must  admit  our  opinion  of  this  ancient 
people  has  changed  considerably. 


Fig.  75.    Steatite  pipe  found  at  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

Figure  75  shows  the  conventional  elbow  type  of 
Erie  pipe.  This  pipe  is  made  of  greenish  gray  steatite. 
This  material  was  used  often  in  making  the  large  effigy 
pipes  found  in  the  mounds  in  southern  Ohio.  The 
pipe  was  plowed  out  bv  a  farmer  near  Strongsville, 
Ohio,  which  is  in  Cuyahoga  County.  When  this  pipe 
was  found  the  lands  around  this  Ohio  town  were  most- 
ly virgin  soil  and  much  of  it  was  covered  with  timber. 


Fig.  76.    Stone  pipe  with  modern  stem  added. 
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The  pipe  is  perfect,  but  for  having  a  few  chips  broken 
from  the  top  of  the  bowl.  It  is  covered  with  patina 
that  comes  from  much  age  and  handling. 

Figure  76  should  give  our  archaeologist  friends  a  real 
laugh.  To  say  the  least  it  is  an  idea,  even  if  the  author 
does  not  approve  of  it.  This,  folks,  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  farmer's  pipe  dream.  The  stone  bowl  is  an 
ancient  pipe  found  near  Huron  Ohio.  The  farmer 
who  found  it,  had  an  idea  and  the  picture  shows  what 
happened.  The  stone  bowl  has  a  series  of  rings  carved 
about  it.  On  one  side  they  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
wear  in  handling  or  natural  weathering  by  the  ele- 
ments. The  bowl  is  set  so  deep  in  the  wood  stem  that 
one  can  not  appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  this  pipe.  As 
the  author  borrowed  the  pipe  for  photographing,  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  it  from  the  stem  and  the 
reader  must  accept  it  as  shown. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MORTARS,  PESTLES,  AXES  AND  CELTS 

Figure  77  shows  an  enormous  mortar  made  from 
very  hard  granite.  It  measures  forty-eight  inches 
across  and  it  is  twenty-four  inches  high.  The  recess  in 
its  top  holds  approximately  three  quarts.  We  figure 
it  was  a  community  mortar.  Here,  perhaps,  many  of 
the  Erie  women  gathered  and  took  turns  grinding  their 
maize  into  meal. 

It  was  found  in  Sheffield  Township  (north  of 
Elyria,  Ohio)  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Garfield 
Bridge  on  Black  River.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  that 
has  lain  in  situ  through  the  centuries  until  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  we  moved  it  to  its  present  location  where 
it  will  be  protected  and  preserved  as  a  monument  to  a 
vanquished  people. 


Fig.  77.    Hinge  mortar  from  Sheffield,  Ohio. 


This  mortar  was  on  the  highest  part  of  the  river 
nk  where  it  overlooked  miles  of  the  river  valley, 
his  location  must  have  been  a  large  campsite  in  pre- 
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historic  days.  Many  relics  and  burials  were  found  near 
here  both  by  farmers  and  by  workmen  when  they  built 
the  Garfield  Bridge  across  the  river.  A  large  collection 
of  the  relics  found  were  purchased  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  Museum  and  are  on  display  there. 

In  talking  to  a  farm  lad  here  we  found  out  that  he 
and  his  father  had  pulled  out  over  a  dozen  burials 
while  grading  on  their  farm  after  the  new  Garfield 
Bridge  was  built.  These  skeletons,  however  were 
buried  with  very  few  relics.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  most  Erie  burials.  Their  campsites  yield  more 
artifacts  than  their  graves. 

Another  place  where  we  found  these  large  mortars 
of  the  Eries,  is  at  Mill  Hollow  which  is  west  of  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio  on  the  Vermilion  River.  A  great  Indian 
trail  crosses  near  here.  High  above  the  river  valley  in 
the  forest  we  found  several  of  these  large  mortars  made 
from  sandstone.  The  depressions  in  them  vary  from 
a  quart  to  two  quarts  in  capacity  and  some  have  as 
many  as  four  depressions.  This,  likewise,  must  have 
been  a  community  grinding  place.  This  location  is 
about  a  mile  up  river  from  the  Franks  site  which  is 
mentioned  frequently  throughout  this  text. 

We  have  had  another  archaeologist  examine  these 
sandstone  mortars  and  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  their  being 
glacial  forms  or  artificial,  but  in  our  opinion  thev  are 
artificial  and  were  used  by  early  man. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  brief  time  on  the  cruder  relics  left 
by  early  man.  These  include  the  axes,  the  celts  (or 
skinners  )  and  the  pestles.  These  were  equally  as  nec- 
essary to  his  existence  as  his  bow  and  arrows.  They 
are  not  as  nice  to  look  at  as  some  of  the  finer  wrought 
ceremonials  but  they  must  be  considered  as  of  far  great- 
er importance  in  early  man's  every  day  life. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  stone  axe.  of  which  many 
different  types  and  sizes  are  found.  We  find  them  of 
ordinary  soft  sandstone  and  slate  and  of  the  hardest 
granites.    Figure  78  shows  several  types  of  axes  found 


FigJ.  78.     Several  types  of  Erie  axes. 


on  Erie  sites  m  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  and  Erie  Counties. 
With  these  stone  axes  the  aborigines  felled  trees,  killed 
animals,  broke  and  cut  bones  and  many  other  things 
that  we  use  modern  axes  for  todav.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  chopping  down  trees,  fire  was  used  to  help  speed 
the  work.  The  tree  was  fired  and  chopped  out  then 
fired  again  and  this  process  repeated  until  the  tree  fell. 

Figure  79  gives  us  a  good  example  of  the  celts  or 
skinners  used  by  the  Eries.  These  celts  were  found  in 
the  same  locations  as  the  axes.  The  longest  celt  shown 
is  twelve  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide  at  the  bit. 
It  is  made  of  a  beautiful,  hard,  green  stone  and  is  finely 
polished.  It  was  found  near  Elyria,  Ohio  in  Lorain 
County.  Celts  were  used  mainly  for  skinning  or  re- 
moving hides  from  large  animals.  No  doubt  a  lot  of 
the  smaller  ones  were  used  for  fleshing  and  scraping 
hides.  The  celts  vary  so  much  in  length  and  thickness 
that  it  is  hard  to  concieve  that  they  were  all  used  in  the 
same  way.  Some  celts  run  into  the  chisel  class  and 
were  used  much  as  a  chisel  is  used  today. 
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Fig'.  79.     Celts  found  on  Erie  sites. 

Under  pestles  we  have  two  distinct  types,  the  roller 
and  the  bell  pestle.  They  are  both  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely  to  grind  corn  or  acorns,  etc.  into  meal. 
They  were  used  with  a  mortar  or  metate.  The  bell 
shaped  pestles  as  shown  in  the  upper  row  in  figure  80 
were  used  with  shallow  mortars  or  metates.  They, 
being  short,  could  not  be  used  in  the  deep  mortars. 
The  three  pieces  pictured  in  the  lower  row  in  figure  80 
are  of  the  roller  pestle  type.  They  range  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  in  length  and  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  All  the 
pestles  pictured  are  made  of  hard  granite.  This  ma- 
terial no  doubt  lasted  better  than  the  softer  stones. 
We  have  found  many  pestles  made  of  sandstone  and 
most  of  them  are  worn  away  a  great  deal,  especially  on 
one  side.  These  must  have  left  plenty  of  sand  and 
grit  in  the  meal  thev  ground.  These  long  roller  pes- 
tles could  be  used  with  the  deeper  mortars  as  well  as 
with  the  metates  or  shallow  mortars. 

One  may  readilv  see  how  important  the  pestle  really 
was  to  ancient  man.  when  one  considers  it  the  only 
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Fig.  80.    Bell  and  roller  pestles. 


means  of  reducing  the  corn  to  a  meal  from  which  to 
make  his  bread  and  hominy.  Likewise  seeds,  acorns, 
etc.  were  ground  before  cooking  with  meat  to  make  a 
sort  of  stew. 

In  one  instance  we  found  a  large  pestle  shaped  much 
like  a  modern  milk  bottle.  It  was  one  half  a^ain  as 
big  as  a  milk  bottle,  and  had  a  groove  at  thc^top  in 
which  a  thong  could  be  tied.  Pits  were  conveniently 
placed  in  the  sides  of  this  pestle  and  were  supposedly 
made  to  enable  the  user  to  grasp  the  pestle  tightly  in 
both  hands.  This  pestle  was  evidently  fastened  to  a 
bent-over  sapling  by  means  of  a  rawhide  thon^  and 
the  owner  used  the  spring  of  the  tree  to  help  pound 
and  grind  the  corn  into  meal.  This  pestle  may  have 
been  used  by  an  entire  community. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
APPENDIX 

In  as  much  as  the  Eries  were  from  northern  Ohio 
and  not  of  interest  to  all  students  of  prehistoric  man, 
and  the  fact  that  so  little  is  known  about  them,  wc: 
deemed  it  necessary  to  add  facts  and  pictures  of  ancient 
man  and  his  artifacts  as  found  throughout  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  reader  should  know  that  even  after 
several  years  of  studying  the  remains  of  the  Eries,  the 
author  is  not  able  to  fill  more  than  a  few  pages  con- 
cerning these  people,  who  were  a  vanquished  nation 
before  white  men  came  to  Ohio. 

This  appendix  is  added  to  make  this  work  of  a  more 
general  nature,  and  of  interest  to  a  greater  number  of 
readers  and  students  of  the  ancient  people  who  lived 
here  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

In  this  section  we  often  make  comparisons  between 
the  Erie  Culture  and  other  Cultures,  such  as  that  of 
the  Caddos,  the  Hopewells,  the  Fort  Ancient,  and  the 
Aztec.  By  reading  about  the  pottery  of  one  culture 
and  comparing  it  with  another  culture  one  may  gain  a 
lot  of  knowledge  about  the  state  of  advancement  each 
culture  had  made.  In  our  opinion  the  people  who 
made  the  finer  pieces  of  pottery  and  the  fine  shaped 
artifacts  of  copper  and  stone  were  of  a  further  advanced 
culture  than  those  who  made  crude  pots  and  tools. 
Of  course,  the  warlike  people  did  not  have  time  to 
make  fine  objects  of  art  as  they  were  busy  fighting 
most  of  the  time.  The  people  who  made  fine  artifacts 
were  usually  those  who  were  peaceful  and  engaged  in 
agriculture  extensively.  The  Hopewell  Culture  of 
southern  Ohio  was  a  good  example  of  this. 
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Aztec  Culture 

Figure  82  does  not  show  an  Erie  relic  to  be  sure,  but 
this  idol  is  surely  worth  seeing  even  in  a  book  about 
Eries.  This  is  a  rain  god  of  the  Aztec  Culture  of  An- 
cient Mexico.  Long  before  the  coming  of  Cortez,  these 
ancient  people  made  these  idols  and  worshipped  them. 
These  people  were  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  sculpture 
as  their  ancient  temples  and  idols  will  bear  out. 


Fig.  82.    Aztec  idol. 


This  fine  figure  is  made  of  a  kind  of  tufa  or  lava 
rock.  It  stands  about  nine  inches  high.  Notice  the 
large  ear  ornaments,  so  customary  with  the  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  crown  like  head  dress  is  hol- 
lowed out  on  the  top  and  may  have  held  some  kind  of 
incense  or  similar  matter.  The  figure  is  sitting  and 
clasping  its  knees  with  its  hands.  The  features  are  very 
grotesque,  the  nose  being  very  large,  the  eyes  bulging 
and  large  teeth  showing  in  the  open  mouth.  This,  like 
most  idols,  is  not  beautiful  in  any  way  other  than  the 
workmanship  executed  in  making  it. 
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Relics  Not  of  Erie  Origin 
Figure  83  is  added  to  this  book  on  the  Eries  merely 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  types  of  relics  found  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  state  and  adjoining  states. 
The  axe  at  the  left  is  a  large  specimen  made  of  an  almost 
black  granite.    It  is  very  highly  polished  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  large  axes  found  in  the  Hope- 
well and  Adena  Cultures.    It  was  found  near  the  Little 
Adena  Mound  in  Ross  County,  Ohio.    The  Adena 
Mound  and  the  large  Seip  Mound  are  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Bainbridge,  Ohio.    This  axe  measures  eight 
inches  long,  five  inches  wide  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  thick.    It  is  of  the  three-quarter  grooved  type 
and  is  fluted  at  the  bottom  to  permit  the  use  of  a  wedge 
for  tightening  it  on  its  wooden  handle.    The  bit  shows 
evidence  of  long  use. 

The  axe  at  the  right  in  figure  83  is  one  of  the  largest 
axes  ever  found  in  Ohio.  It  was  found  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio.  This  part  of  the  state  is  known  as  the 
section  where  large  axes  are  found.  Most  of  the  large 
axes  of  Ohio  come  from  near  Montgomery  County. 


Fig.  83.    Large  Ohio  axes. 

Largest  tube  ever  found. 
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This  large  axe  is  made  of  coarse  granite  that  has  weath- 
ered quite  badly.  Most  of  its  original  polish  is  gone. 
It's  nine  inches  long,  seven  inches  wide,  and  three  and 
one-quarter  inches  thick.  It  is  of  the  double-grooved 
type  and  also  is  full  grooved.  This  axe  is  most  too 
heavy  to  have  been  swung  by  one  man,  and  it  is  our 
contention  that  two  flexible  handles  were  used.  They 
were  placed  one  in  each  groove,  in  opposite  directions 
and  the  axe  was  then  swung  by  two  men.  It  no  doubt 
was  handled  much  as  the  men  of  a  circus  handle  their 
two-handled  mauls  in  driving  tent  stakes. 

Of  course,  it  could  have  been  used  by  a  very  husky 
brave,  and  the  two  grooves  used  for  one  handle,  would 
better  stabilize  the  large  axe  head.  Such  a  large  axe 
would  need  a  comparable  handle  and  such  a  handle 
may  have  held  better  in  two  grooves  than  one. 

The  long,  cylindrical  object  in  figure  83  is  a  steatite 
tube.  This  is  the  largest  tube  ever  found  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  recovered  in  1907  at  Lula,  Kentucky 
by  Col.  Bennett  Young.  It  remained  in  his  collection 
for  many  years,  and  later  became  part  of  the  great 
Edward  Paine  collection,  and  after  the  latter's  death 
it  was  purchased  by  the  author  and  now  reposes  in  his 
collection.  The  axes,  likewise,  are  owned  by  the  author. 

This  tube  is  made  of  light  tan  colored  steatite  and 
measures  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  hole  through  the  center  measures  nearly 
one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  polished  over  its  entire 
length  and  is  one  of  the  finest  artifacts  ever  made  by 
the  Mound  Builders. 

The  most  common  theory,  and  the  one  accepted  by 
many  archaeologists,  is  that  the  tube  was  an  instrument 
used  by  the  shaman  or  medicine  man  of  the  tribe.  After 
much  dancing  and  chanting  about  a  sick  person  the 
tube  was  applied  to  the  patient's  body  at  the  point 
where  most  pain  was  felt.  Then  the  shaman  sucked  or 
blew  on  the  tube  and  the  evil  spirits  were  sucked  out  of 
the  body,  after  which  the  patient  should  very  soon 
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recover.  It  is  also  believed  that  at  times  concoctions  of 
herbs  and  bark  were  burnt  in  the  tubes  and  the  smoke 
blown  from  the  tube  on  the  ailing  parts  of  the  pa- 
tient. This  also  was  supposed  to  drive  out  the  evil 
spirits  that  caused  the  sickness,  and  no  doubt  was 
strong  enough  to  kill  or  cure  most  anything. 

Fine  Artifacts  from  Ohio 

Five  bone  awls  and  a  bone  whistle  are  shown  in 
figure  84.  These  artifacts  were  found  in  Ohio  and 
could  easily  be  of  Erie  origin.  They  were  not  found 
in  the  Erie  country  or  on  Erie  sites,  so  we  can  not  class 
them  as  Erie  relics.  Judging  from  the  number  of  bone 
awls  found  throughout  the  United  States,  they  must 
have  been  used  extensively  by  all  tribes  and  cultures. 


Fig.  84.     Bone  awls  and  whistle. 

Figure  85  shows  a  large  Ohio  spear  and  two  banner 
stones.  The  spear  is  made  of  white  flint  and  measures 
seven  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  It  was  found  in 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  material  in  this  spear 
resembles  the  white  flint  material  found  in  Illinois. 

The  banner  on  the  left  in  figure  85  is  of  the  winged 
type.  This  type  is  found  quite  frequently  in  Ohio. 
It  is  made  of  banded  slate  and  was  found  in  Marion 
County,  Ohio. 
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'iff.  85.    r.wo  banner  stones  and  spear  from  Ohio. 


The  banner  shown  at  the  right  in  figure  85  is  of  the 
double  bitted  axe  type,  and  also  is  made  of  banded 
slate.  It,  likewise,  was  found  in  Marion  County,  Ohio. 
This  banner  is  made  from  as  pretty  banded  slate  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  This  type  of  banner  stone  is  rarely 
found. 

BlRDSTONES  FROM  OHIO 

Seven  birdstones  from  the  author's  collection  are 
shown  in  figure  86.  Each  one  is  a  little  differently 
shaped  than  the  others.  All  are  from  Ohio  and  were 
found  in  the  following  counties:  Cuyahoga,  Erie, 
Huron,  Lorain,  Washington  and  Wayne.  They  are 
made  from  several  types  of  materials,  such  as  sand- 
stone, hematite,  reddish  brown  slate,  green  banded  slate 
and  gray  slate.  They  are  classed  as  problematical^  as 
their  exact  use  is  not  known.  They  have  given  the 
archaeologists  plenty  to  think  about.  Many  theories 
have  been  put  forth,  but  of  course  none  can  be  proven 
true  conclusively.  The  author  is  satisfied  that  these 
bird-shaped  objects  had  some  connection  to  the  thun- 
derbird,  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the  eagle. 
These  so  called  birdstones  must  have  been  idols  and 
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perhaps  owned  by  the  shamen  or  medicine  men  of  the 
tribes.  Too  few  have  been  found,  for  one  to  think 
they  were  owned  and  used  by  all  members  of  a  tribe. 
Many  campsites  have  been  worked  over  carefully  for 
several  years  and  no  birdstones  ever  found  on  them. 


fig.  86.    Birdstones  from  the  author's  collection. 


The  ancient  people  who  dwelled  throughout  the 
country  that  is  now  called  the  United  States,  all  used 
the  same  types  of  stone  weapons  and  tools,  but  they 
differed  in  their  use  of  ceremonial  pieces.  Every  tribe 
used  the  arrows,  the  axes,  the  celts  and  awls  made  of 
bone.  These  every  day  articles  were  the  same1  clear 
across  the  land,  but  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  is 
very  unusual  to  find  a  birdstone.  Few  of  the  winged 
bannerstones  are  found  west  of  this  River.  There  we 
find  beautiful  pottery  vessels  with  effigies  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, etc.  worked  on  them.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
finely  worked  effigies,  be  they  pottery  or  stone,  were 
used  strictly  for  ceremonies  in  which  the  tribe  wor- 
shipped one  of  their  many  deities. 

A  fine  popeyed  birdstone  from  Crawford  County, 
Ohio  is  pictured  in  figure  87.    This  is  one  of  the  finest 
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<'ig.  87.    Granite  popeyed  birdstone  from  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio. 


examples  of  b'.rdstones  ever  found  in  Ohio.  It  is  the 
base  type,  which  chows  no  body  or  tail.  This  type  of 
birdstone  resemb'es  a  frog  with  bulging  eyes,  more  than 
it  does  a  bird.  This  artifact  was  made  from  very  hard 
gray  and  black  spotted  granite.  The  stone  is  very 
attractive  in  its  polished  condition.  Most  birdstones 
have  two  holes  drilled  through  the  base,  evidently  for 
fastening  to  some  other  article.  This  speciment  is  un- 
drilled  and  shows  no  marks  where  drilling  was  started. 
It  must  be  finished  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  highly  pol- 
ished, and  the  aborigines  never  polished  their  artifacts 
until  after  the  drilling  operations  were  completed. 
1  hey  no  doubt  broke  many  specimens  while  drilling 
them,  and  so  they  waited  for  the  outcome  of  the  drill- 
ing, before  putting  long,  tedious  hours  of  work  on  the 
polishing  operation.  Birdstones  of  this  shape  and 
made  from  granite  are  very  rare,  and  are  not  found  as 
often  as  those  made  from  banded  slate. 
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A  Pipe  from  the  Old  Caddo  Culture 
Figure  88  shows  a  fine  pipe  from  Arkansas.  This 
carved  stone  pipe  was  found  by  Mr.  Ross  in  Pike 
County,  Arkansas  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Ross 
was  a  farmer  and  merchant  in  Pike  County  at  the  time 
he  found  this  pipe.  A  short  time  after  finding  the 
pipe,  Mr.  Ross  presented  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Chas.  Trickett  of  Oklona,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Trickett 
smoked  the  pipe  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  1 9 1 2  he 
presented  the  pipe  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Laird  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Laird  formerly  owned  a  farm  at  Oklona,  Arkan- 
sas and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trickett  while 
living  there. 


Fig.  88.     Rattlesnake  effigy  pipe  from  Pike  County,  Arkansas. 

Entwined  about  the  bowl  and  stem  are  three  rattle- 
snakes. The  heads  are  on  the  top  of  the  stem  facing 
the  smoker.  The  last  coil  at  the  end  of  the  stem  de- 
picts a  series  of  rattles.  Parts  of  the  coils  are  missing 
at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  These  were  worn  and  broken 
off  by  Mr.  Trickett  while  he  was  smoking  it.  Mr. 
Laird  said  that  Mr.  Trickett  often  knocked  the  burnt 
tobacco  from  the  pipe  by  tapping  it  against  the  stone 
fireplace  m  his  home.  This  accounts  for  the  coils  being 
broken  off  around  the  bowl.  This  pipe  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  stone  pipes  ever  found  in  Arkansas.  The 
majority  of  the  pipes  found  in  this  state  are  pottery. 

This  pipe  was  made  and  used  by  the  Mound  Builders 
of  this  state.    They  no  doubt  were  an  early  culture  of 
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the  Caddos.  These  people  left  many  remains  through- 
out Arkansas.  Many  of  their  mounds  are  still  un- 
touched today  and  much  is  still  to  be  learned  concern- 
ing these  ancient  people. 

Spades  of  the  Mound  Builders 

Many  large  blades,  made  from  flint  and  similar  ma- 
terial are  found  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
blades  were  used  as  spades  by  the  aborigines.  With 
these  they  planted  their  maize,  dug  graves  for  their 
dead  and  did  many  other  things,  much  as  we  do  with 
modern  spades.  Some  of  these  digging  tools  are  six 
inches  in  width  and  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Most  of 
them  are  larger  at  the  digging  end  than  at  the  handle 
end.  The  digging  end  always  shows  a  highly  polished 
surface  from  use.  It  is  believed  that  wooden  handles 
were  fastened  to  the  small  end  of  the  spades.  They 
would  then  resemble  our  modern  spades.    It  is  possible 


Fig.  89.     Flint  spades. 
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that  they  were  used  by  grasping  them  with  both  hands 
and  working  the  earth  from  a  kneeling  position. 

Figure  89  shows  three  spades  of  various  lengths. 
They  were  found  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  More 
fine  spades  are  found  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri, than  in  any  other  states  in  the  Union.  Notice 
the  polished  bit  on  the  spade  at  the  extreme  right  in 
figure  89.  Many  spades  have  teeth-like  marks  on  the 
bit,  formed  from  digging  in  the  soil.  Some  authorities 
claim  this  is  caused  by  the  stone  being  softer  in  some 
places  than  in  others;  therefore,  it  wears  away  faster  in 
these  soft  places  and  forms  the  teeth-like  depressions. 

Shell  Implements  and  Ornaments  of  the 

Caddos 

Two  shell  gorgets  and  four  shell  implements  of  the 
Caddos  are  shown  in  figure  90.  The  four  objects  with 
the  large  holes  were  probably  hoes,  used  for  cultivating 
their  corn.  They  are  merely  shells  with  no  work  show- 
ing, other  than  the  drilling  of  the  holes.    Being  crude 


Fig.  90.    Shell  gorgets  and  implements. 
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and  showing  a  lack  of  any  ornamentation  we  figure 
they  were  used  for  a  very  ordinary  purpose.  They 
perhaps  were  broken  very  often  and  for  this  reason 
little  time  was  spent  in  their  making, 

The  pieces  in  the  center  of  figure  90  were  used  as 
pendants  by  the  Caddos.  These  pieces  have  two 
small  holes  near  one  edge.  These  holes  are' finely  drilled 
and  were  used  for  fastening  these  pendants  to  the  center 
of  a  necklace  of  shell  beads  or  drilled  animal  teeth. 
These  pendants  were  the  center  pieces  and  took  the 
place  of  the  modern  locket.  The  edges  of  the  pendants 
are  polished  and  worked  into  shape  and  many  of  them 
show  carvings  of  a  conventional  nature. 

All  of  the  shell  pendants  and  hoes  were  taken  from 
burials  of  the  early  Caddo  Culture  in  1941  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Davis  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  These  burials  were 
removed  from  a  mound  located  on  the  Ouachita  River, 
four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Malvern,  in  Hot 
Springs  County,  Arkansas.  This  was  the  same  mound 
in  which  the  fine  Caddo  pottery  was  found. 

Some  archaeologists  class  these  large  drilled  shells  as 
rattles.  It  is  supposed  that  the  holes  were  drilled  to 
accommodate  a  wooden  handle.  Small  pebbles  were 
placed  in  these  shells  and  then  the  handle  was  inserted 
through  both  halves  The  handle  held  the  shells  to- 
gether and  kept  the  pebbles  from  falling  out  when  the 
rattle  was  shaken.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  handle 
was  decorated  with  strips  of  fur  and  colored  feathers. 
They  were  used  by  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  criticise 
us  for  offering  two  separate  uses  for  the  drilled  mussle 
shells.  Please  understand  that  we  are  offering  only 
theories  and  can  not  prove  them  to  be  the  absolute 
truth.  We  feel  that  both  theories  are  logical  ones  and 
so,  with  this  in  mind,  we  offer  them  to  you.  Many 
more  of  these  shells  were  found  with  the  Caddo  burials, 
than  were  found  with  the  Erie  burials. 
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Mortar  from  the  Shawnee  Country 

Figure  91  shows  a  fine  mortar  from  the  author's 
collection.  It  is  made  from  sandstone  and  is  well 
shaped.  Most  mortars  are  not  worked  over  the  outside 
as  this  one  is.  It  would  be  perfectly  round  if  it  did  not 
have  the  opening  at  the  top.  The  cupped  out  part  of 
this  mortar  is  six  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and 
five  inches  deep.  It  would  hold  better  than  two  quarts 
of  liquid.  The  outside  diameter  is  ten  inches,  and  the 
height  is  eight  inches.  The  pestle  shown  was  not  found 
with  the  mortar,  but  it  fits  it  very  well.  A  great  deal 
of  the  sandstone  from  this  mortar  must  have  mixed 
with  the  meal  ground  in  it.  This  mortar  was  found  in 
Tennessee  and  is  one  of  the  finest  mortars  of  its  type 
ever  found.  Being  found  in  the  Shawnee  country,  this 
could  have  been  one  of  their  mortars. 


Fig,  91.     Shawnee  mortar  and  pestle. 
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Modoc  Indians 

Figure  92  shows  the  skull  of  a  Modoc  Indian  which 
was  taken  from  a  mound  burial  near  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia. Many  of  the  teeth  have  cavities  like  those  of 
the  Eries  of  Ohio.  We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible 
for  saying  that  the  aborigines  had  perfect  teeth,  but  we 
surely  disagree  and  wish  to  state  that  the  Eries  and 
other  prehistoric  people  had  as  poor,  if  not  poorer, 
teeth  than  present  day  man. 


Fig.  92.    Skull  of  a  Modoc  Indian. 
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The  author  has  in  his  collection  several  relics  of  these 
people.  They  include  many  fine  artifacts  made  from 
abalone  shells.  These  shell  pieces  were  used  as  beads 
and  pendants,  and  were  recovered  with  burials  of  the 
Modocs,  near  Sacramento,  California.  Some  copper 
beads  and  pendants  were  also  found  with  these  people. 
Several  bone  awls  and  bone  whistles"  were  found  on 
their  campsites,  and  these  are  identical  with  those  found 
on  our  Erie  sites.  Do  not  misunderstand  this  stare- 
ment,  as  many  of  the  California  tribes  made  artifacts  of 
bone  far  superior  to  those  made  by  the  Eries.  We 
mean  that  these  particular  awls  and  whistles  are  simi- 
lar to  the  bone  pieces  made  by  the  Eries. 

The  abalone  beads  and  pendants  were  easily  made, 
and  were  very  showy  due  to  their  natural  coloring. 
Pieces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  cut  from  the 
original  shell,  these  were  then  drilled  and  polished. 
The  finished  pieces  were  smaller  at  the  end  containing 
the  holes.  Some  have  two  holes,  while  others  have 
only  one.  These  beads  and  pendants,  when  strung  on 
a  sinew  or  buckskin  cord,  made  a  very  pretty  necklace. 

Pottery  of  the  Aborigines 

Figure  93  shows  two  Ohio  pots  from  the  Ohio  River 
section.  We  class  them  as  Mingo  pottery,  made  by 
Chief  Logan's  ancestors.  The  pot  on  the  left  was 
taken  from  Brown's  Island  in  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  It  was  found  four  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  Island.  It  was  unearthed  in  1937  by  the 
author's  very  close  friend  Mr.  Vern  Martin  of  Steu- 
benville, Ohio.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Brown's 
Island  is  not  far  from  Yellow  Creek  where  Logan's 
people  were  made  drunk  on  whisky  and  then  helplessly 
murdered  by  a  band  of  ruthless  white  men.  This  is 
what  caused  Chief  Logan  to  go  on  the  warpath  and  kill 
so  many  white  people,  who  were  not  responsible  for 
this  despicable  deed.    This  war  ended  with  the  signing 
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of  the  treaty  with  Logan  and  his  warriors  under  the 
Logan  Elm  below  Circleville,  Ohio. 


F;g.  <J3.     Mingo  pottery. 


Figure  94  gives  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  very  finest 
in  the  ancient  pottery  maker's  art.  These  two  bottles 
were  made  by  the  ancient  Chimu  tribe  of  Peru.  They 
are  dated  by  scientists  as  from  200  to  500  A.  D.  They 
are  not  exactly  alike  as  one  may  at  first  think.  Both 
have  had  the  necks  and  handles,  which  are  not  visible, 
broken  and  restored.  Both  show  the  long  ear  orna- 
ments so  popular  with  the  Inca's  and  associate  tribes  of 
Peru.  These  effigies  are  nearly  twelve  inches  high  and 
are  of  a  reddish  color.  They  have  somewhat  of  a  glaze 
on  them. 

When  we  compare  the  Peru  pottery  with  that  of  our 
Eries  it  makes  the  Erie  pottery  look  poor  and  crude. 
The  Erie  pottery  docs  not  hold  up  very  well  as  it  is 
made  of  a  poor  grade  of  clay  and  becomes  very  brittle 
upon  exposure  to  our  northern  climate.  For  this  rea- 
son whole  pots  of  the  Eries  and  Iroquois  are  quite  rare. 

Figure  95  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  a  cremated  human 
body  and  its  burial  urn.  This  burial  urn  is  from  the 
La  Cuidad  ruins  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.    As  may  be 
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Fig.  94.     Chimu  pottery  from  Peru. 

seen,  it  has  a  removable  cover.  It  is  a  reddish  brown 
colored  pottery  and  appears  to  be  much  harder  than  the 
pottery  of  the  Eries.  It  is  eight  inches  high  and  seven 
inches  through  at  its  largest  diameter. 

These  urns  and  their  contents  were  stored  away  in 
dry  caves  and  would  last  for  centuries  if  undisturbed. 
This  must  have  been  a  prevailing  custom  with  the 
ancient  Pueblo  tribes  of  Arizona.  If  the  pottery  of  the 
Ohio  tribes  had  the  dry  dimate  of  Arizona  to  preserve 
them,  what  an  abundance  of  fine  pots  we  would  have 
today. 

The  cremations  of  the  aborigines  were  never  com- 
plete cremations,  and  the  results  were  not  just  a  small 
bottle  of  very  fine  ashes  as  they  are  todav.  Instead 
there  are  many  charred  bones  of  various  sizes  among 
the  ashes.  In  the  picture  one  may  see  large  sections  of 
the  skull  and  many  small  sections  of  arm  and  leg  bones. 
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The  teeth  seldom  appear  damaged  by  the  fire  and  many 
are  as  sound  after  the  cremation  as  they  were  before. 


Fig.  95.     Cremation  burial  urn  and  bones. 

Pottery  not  of  Erie  Origin 

In  figure  96  we  offer  two  pottery  relics  from  tropical 
America.  The  small  bowl  on  the  left  is  from  Yucatan, 
and  is  of  a  reddish  color.  Its  unusual  feature  is  the  feet 
which  continue  up  the  side  nearly  to  the  top.  It  has 
three  of  these  unusual  feet.  The  piece  is  very  small 
being  only  three  inches  tall  and  two  inches  in  diameter. 
This  small  bowl  belongs  to  the  ancient  Mayan  culture, 
which  ranked  with  the  Aztec  and  Inca  cultures. 

On  the  right  in  figure  96  is  a  small  effigy  vase.  This 
vase  has  an  iguana  entwined  about  it.  The  iguana 
is  a  tropical  American  lizard,  much  liked  and  used  for 
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food  by  the  aborigines  of  tropical  countries.  Even 
later  tribes  thought  the  iguana  a  great  delicacy.  The 
vase  is  black  and  contains  somewhat  of  a  glaze.  The 
bottom  section  is  ornamented  by  a  series  of  incised 
lines.  Found  in  Peru,  South  America,  this  piece  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  Chimu  tribes'  pottery.  Its  age  goes 
back  to  about  500  A.  D. 


Fig.  96.     Mayan  pottery. 


The  pottery  vessels  shown  in  figure  97  are  from  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  pot  on  the  left  has  two 
handles  and  on  each  handle  is  an  effigy  of  a  human  be- 


Fig.  97.    Pottery  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
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ing.  The  figures  are  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the 
arms  folded.  No  other  ornamentations  or  engravings 
are  to  be  found  on  this  pot.  It  is  a  tannisb  brown  color, 
much  the  same  as  our  Ohio  pottery.  The  bottom  of 
this  vessel  has  started  to  crumble  and  by  appearance  it 
is  very  old.    It  was  found  in  New  Mexico. 

The  vessel  at  the  right  in  figure  97  is  an  old  cliff 
dweller's  pot,  from  Arizona.  This  pot  is  almost  black 
in  color  and  has  an  ornamented  rim.  Aside  from  this 
rim  it  is  plain.  Two  handles  are  placed  off  center  in  a 
very  noticeable  way.  It  appears  to  be  a  large  drinking 
cup,  but  this  is  only  our  guess.  This  piece  was  taken 
from  ancient  cliff  dwellings  in  Arizona  and  is  dated 
from  900  to  1000  A.  D. 

Arkansas  Pottery 
Figure  98  shows  three  pottery  vessels  from  Arkansas. 
The  two  on  the  left  are  of  the  effigy  type  and  the  bottle 
on  the  right  is  known  as  a  coop  bottle.  This  tvpe  of 
pottery  is  scarce,  even  in  Arkansas,  where  the  aborigi- 
nes seem  to  have  made  an  unlimited  amount  of  pottery. 
All  three  pieces  were  found  with  burials  in  Mississippi 
County,  Arkansas.  They  are  a  dark  gray  in  color,  and 
resemble  the  pottery  ware  found  on  the  St.  Francis 
River  sites  in  Missouri. 


Fig.  98.    Effigy  pottery  from  Arkansas. 
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Effigies  have  been  made  to  resemble  many  things, 
such  as  animals,  fish,  birds  and  human  beings.  The 
pots  shown  represent  human  effigies.  The  figures  are 
kneeling  and  the  one  at  the  left  has  its  hands  on  its 
knees.  The  figure  in  the  center  has  its  hands  behind 
its  back.  It  has  a  tail-like  object  up  the  center  of  its 
body.  At  the  top  of  its  head  is  a  heavy  raised  band 
covered  with  many  incised  lines.  At  the  sides  of  the 
face  are  more  incised  lines  and,  in  our  opinion,  this 
figure  is  shown  wearing  a  mask.  Masks  were  used  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  Caddo  tribe  and  the  Oklahoma 
tribes.  Many  masks  were  found  at  Spiro,  Oklahoma, 
in  the  Temple  Mound. 

T  he  coop  bottle  may  be  grasped  by  either  neck  and 
poured  out  the  opposite  neck.  Other  than  being  very 
handy  we  have  no  theory  as  to  why  the  Caddo's  of 
Arkansas  made  these  types  of  water  bottles.  They  are 
not  plentiful  so  were  not  used  to  any  great  extent.  The 
ancients  of  Arkansas  seemed  to  put  forth  their  best 


Fig.  99.    Seed  urns  from  Caddo  burials. 
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efforts  in  their  pottery  while  the  ancients  of  Ohio  put 
their  best  efforts  in  making  fine  effigy  pipes  and  beauti- 
ful banded  slate  objects,  such  as  the  butterfly  shaped 
banner  stones  and  the  pop-eyed  birdstones. 

Two  seed  urns  of  the  Caddos  are  shown  in  figure  99. 
These  urns  are  of  an  old  culture  of  the  Caddo  Indians 
and  are  dated  at  900  to  1 000  A.  D.  Notice  they  show 
no  engraving.  The  oldest  pottery  of  these  people  is 
plain  while  that  found  with  the  later  burials  is  en- 
graved. These  urns  were  found  in  graves  where  the 
bones  were  completely  decayed,  leaving  only  an  outline 
where  the  skeleton  lay. 

Being  slightly  over  a  foot  high  and  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  these  urns  would  hold  a  considerable  amount 
of  seeds.  The  urn  on  the  left  had  to  be  restored  slight- 
ly as  the  bottom  was  broken  out,  but  the  one  on  the 
right  was  recovered  in  perfect  condition.  Both  urns 
were  recovered  from  an  ancient  Caddo  mound  located 
on  the  Ouachita  (Washita)  River,  four  and  one-half 
miles  northwest  of  Malvern,  Hot  Springs  County, 


-  -    *  - 

Fig.  100.     Engraved  water  bottles  from  Arkansas. 
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Arkansas.  This  mound  was  excavated  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Davis  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  1940  and  1941. 

In  figure  100  we  show  two  water  bottles  of  the  en- 
graved types,  belonging  to  a  later  Caddo  culture,  dated 
at  1 500  to  1  700  A.  D.  These  pieces  were  found  with 
burials,  whose  bones  were  in  good  condition.  No  trace 
of  any  contact  with  the  white  man  was  found  with 
these  burials.  No  finer  engraving  appears  on  any  of 
the  ancient  pottery,  than  is  displayed  on  these  water 
bottles  of  the  Caddos.  Arkansas  has  produced  more 
fine  pottery  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 


Fig.  101.    Turtle  effigy  bowl. 


A  turtle  effigy  bowl  from  the  same  Caddo  site  is 
shown  in  figure  101.  This  depicts  a  turtle  and  is  some- 
what engraved.  It  belongs  to  the  same  Caddoan  cul- 
ture as  the  engraved  water  bottles.  At  this  time  we 
feel  it  fitting  to  give  the  reader  a  report  of  the  burials 
and  the  way  in  which  these  pottery  articles  were  found. 
This  report  was  made  available  through  the  author's 
friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Davis  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Davis  lives  in  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the 
Caddos  and  has  made  extensive  excavations  on  their 
ancient  sites.  We  accept  his  report  without  question, 
and  have  purchased  many  of  his  finds  for  our  collection. 

The  burials,  where  we  recovered  the  seed  urns  of  the 
early  Caddo  culture,  were  from  two  to  four  and  one- 
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half  feet  deep  and  had  no  regularity  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  head  or  feet,  but  the  pottery  and  war  points  were 
near  the  skulls  of  the  burials.  In  the  same  burial  plot 
we  discovered  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  burials  that 
seemed  to  have  been  chopped  up  skeletons  thrown  in  a 
pit.  They  had  no  pottery  or  other  items  except  one 
war  point  found  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  victims. 
I  would  judge  they  were  war  victims,  but  this  is  only 
my  opinion. 

The  burials  of  the  later  occupancy  were  from  plow 
depth  to  three  feet  deep.  However,  they  were  buried 
along  a  slight  slope  and  the  land  had  been  under  culti- 
vation for  many  years  and  is  a  slightly  sandy  soil, 
hence  the  coverings  have  probably  been  washed  away, 
accounting  for  the  shallow  burials.  Most  of  the  pot- 
tery was  at  either  side  of  the  skull  and  where  there  were 
as  many  as  four  pieces  or  more,  some  of  it  would  be  at 
the  feet  and  occasionally  between  the  thighs,  or  on 
either  side  of  the  thighs.  Beads  and  shell  gorgets  would 
be  near  the  chin.  We  also  found  four  boat  stones  near 
the  chins  of  the  skeletons.  One  perfect  pipe  and  two 
broken  pipes  were  found  near  the  hands.  The  skele- 
tons of  this  culture  were  buried  either  facing  the  east  or 
with  feet  to  the  east. 

Pottery  of  the  Caddo  Culture 

Figure  102  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  fine  work 
turned  out  by  the  Caddo  pottery  makers.  This  water 
bottle  was  made  by  the  early  Caddo  culture.  Its  three 
legs  are  really  three  water  bottles  supporting  a  fourth 
and  larger  bottle.  Like  all  the  pottery  made  by  the 
oldest  Caddo  culture,  it  contains  no  engravings  or  de- 
signs of  any  kind.  Just  why  these  ancient  people  of 
Arkansas,  made  water  bottles  of  such  a  nature,  is  a 
puzzle  to  us. 
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Fig.  102.    Three-legged  water  bottle. 


This  three  legged  water  bottle  was  found  with  a 
Caddo  burial  in  a  mound  located  near  Malvern,  Ar- 
kansas. This  mound  is  mentioned  several  times,  as 
many  fine  pieces  of  pottery  were  recovered  with  the 
burials  found  therein.  Two  fine  shell  pendants,  a 
hematite  boatstone  and  several  of  the  large  shell  rattles 
were  found  in  the  burial  with  the  water  bottle.  The 
hematite  boatstone  was  so  badly  crumbled  as  to  make 
it  of  little  value  as  a  relic. 

Copper  Relics  of  the  Hopewell  Culture 

Many  fine  relics  made  of  copper  were  placed  in  the 
burial  mounds  of  the  aborigines  of  America.  The 
objects  shown  in  figure  103  are  ear  spools  made  of 
copper.  These  are  sometimes  called  hair  spools  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  they  were  used  as  ear  ornaments 
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entirely,  or  if  fastened  to  the  hair.  However,  in  as 
much  as  a  great  many  human  effigy  pottery  pieces  show 
large  ear  pendants,  we  are  satisfied  to  class  them  as  ear 
spools. 


Fig\  103.    Copper  ear  spools  from  the  Hopewell  Culture. 


1  hese  ear  ornaments  were  found  with  a  burial  in 
mound  number  twenty-five,  of  the  Hopewell  group  in 
Koss  County,  Ohio.  They  are  heavily  encrusted  with 
green  carbonate  of  copper,  and  on  one  there  is  a  bit  of 
charred  wood,  which  is  firmly  affixed  to  the  copper, 
hme  relics,  such  as  these  ear  spools  and  others  deposited 
m  the  graves,  are  all  that  remain  of  a  great  people 
known  to  us  as  the  Hopewells.  Their  fate  may  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Eries,  who  dwelled  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ohio.  The  Hopewell  culture  centered 
about  Ross  County,  Ohio  and  included  such  tumuli  as 
the  Adena  Mound,  the  Seip  Mound  and  many  others 
which  bear  only  numbers  for  identification.  These 
mounds  and  their  remains  represent  the  highest  culture 
found  in  Ohio. 

At  this  time  we  might  add  that  native  copper  is 
pretty  widely  distributed  throughout  North  America. 
It  is  found  in  place,  as  in  copper  mines  like  those  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district.  It  is  also  found  as  boulders  in 
the  drift.  Many  small  outcrops  of  copper  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  cliffs  along  the  streams,  in  Ohio. 
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Copper  Relics  from  the  Temple  Mound 

The  richest  mound  ever  opened  in  the  United  States 
was  located  at  Spiro,  Oklahoma  in  Le  Flora  County. 
Fine  relics  were  taken  from  this  mound  in  unbelievable 
quantities.  This  mound  was  located  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Caddos,  but  the  people  who  built  this 
great  mound  seem  to  have  been  of  a  much  higher  cul- 
ture than  the  Caddos.  The  relics  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple Mound  rank  with  those  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

In  figure  104  is  shown  a  copper  snake  taken  from 
this  mound.  This  snake  is  made  of  very  thin  ham- 
mered copper.  It  is  thirteen  inches  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  width  at  the  head.  Six  holes  are  drilled 
through  its  head,  for  fastening.  Several  of  these  snakes 
yere  found  fastened  to  a  head-dress  and  a  copper  mask 
of  an  Indian  face.  The  mask  and  some  of  these  copper 
snakes  are  in  the  Ohio  State  Museum  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  These  copper  relics  were  of  the  finest  found  in 
this  mound. 


Fig.  104.    Copper  snake  from  Temple  Mound. 


A  small  piece  of  the  fiber,  used  in  fastening  this 
snake  to  the  head-dress,  is  still  evident  in  two  of  the 
holes.  It  has  deteriorated  so  badly,  that  it  crumbles, 
even  if  handled  very  carefully. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
CONCLUSION 

Ohio's  ancient  dwellers  have  long  since  passed  into 
oblivion.  Their  war  drums  no  longer  rumble,  and 
their  war  cries  are  stilled  forever.  Over  their  moul- 
dering bones  we  cultivate  with  powerful  tractors  and 
drive  with  fast  traveling  motor  cars,  never  thinking 
that  beneath  a  few  feet  of  earth,  lie  remains  of  man, 
who  like  ourselves  loved  life,  and  fought  hard  to  live 
and  enjoy  it.  The  life  of  the  Eries  was  hard,  and  they 
had  to  be  hardy  to  survive.  The  winters  froze  and 
starved  many  members  of  their  tribe.  In  summer  many 
noble  warriors  were  slain  by  their  enemies,  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Let  us  pause  and  think,  that  our  bones  shall  some- 
day repose  in  their  grave  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
those  of  ancient  man.  In  the  eyes  of  God  all  men  are 
equal  and  in  the  end  we,  like  the  Eries,  shall  pass  away 
and  make  room  for  an  even  higher  culture  of  man. 
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FRONTIER  REMINISCENCE 

The  following  article  was  added  to  this  book  because 
it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  frontier  life  and  the  long  fight 
waged  between  white  man  and  the  Indian  for  suprem- 
acy in  our  Great  West.  The  hero  in  this  drama  of  life 
on  the  plains  was  a  great  uncle  to  the  wife  of  the  author 
of  this  book. 

The  article  was  written  by  one  of  the  parties  present 
and  describes  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  George  Bodine 
of  Plymouth,  Ohio  lost  his  life.  When  his  body  was 
sent  home  it  was  found  to  contain  fourteen  bullet 
wounds  and  three  arrow  wounds.  The  arrows  were 
tipped  with  steel  points.  Two  of  these  arrows  are  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  author.  One  was  broken  in 
half  but  still  clings  together.  These  arrows  are  much 
treasured  relics  and  shall  remain  in  our  family  forever, 
if  possible. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Bodine's  death  was  not  made 
public  until  late  in  1874,  almost  ten  years  after  it  hap- 
pened, With  this  in  mind  the  reader  may  pick  up  the 
story  as  it  happened  late  in  1864  or  early  in  1865: 

"The  recent  arrival  of  ex- Vice  President  Colfax  in 
Denver  recalls  to  mind  a  half-forgotten,  but  never  be- 
fore published,  incident,  growing  out  of  the  famous 
trip  across  the  plains  in  1864  or  '65.  At  the  time 
Captain  Humphreville's  Company  "K"  of  the  Elev- 
enth Ohio  Cavalry  Volunteers,  was  stationed  in  garri- 
son at  Ft.  Halleck,  a  small  log  fortress  on  the  Overland 
Stage  line  near  the  base  of  Medicine  Bow  Mountain. 
This  fort  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  a  military 
post,  the  Pacific  Railroad  having  rendered  military  pro- 
tection to  stage  coaches  unnecessary. 

When  Colfax  and  his  Congressional  party  passed 
through  Ft.  Halleck,  the  writer  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  detail  of  four  soldiers  ordered  out  as  special  escort 
or  scout,  to  follow  the  illustrious  party  to  Bridges  Pass, 
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after  which  we  were  instructed  to  return.  Our  mission 
was  performed  faithfully, — we  saw  the  coach  with  its 
load  of  notables  go  dashing  down  the  other  side  of  the 
range,  and  with  merry  hearts  and  gleeful  voices  turned 
our  horses  for  a  gallop  back  to  the  fort. 

As  we  moved  rapidly  along  through  the  sage-brush 
and  grease-weed  in  the  valley  between  Medicine  Bow 
and  the  Elk  Mountains,  a  drove  of  sage  hens  attracted 
our  attention  and  separated  our  party.  Fatal  tempta- 
tion!^ We. little  thought  of  the  danger  then  so  near  us, 
and  the  horrible  fate  awaiting  the  bravest  and  boldest 
of  our  party  —  poor  George  Bodine. —  He  had  just 
emptied  his  carbine  at  a  sage-hen,  or  grouse,  when, 
with  a  chorus  of  horrible  whoops  and  yells,  a  party  of 
Sioux  rode  up  out  of  a  ravine,  which,  with  the  sage- 
brush had  concealed  them  from  observation,  and,  after 
discharging  a  cloud  of  arrows,  mingled  with  slugs  and 
bullets,  at  us  at  long  range,  galloped  towards  Bodine, 
who  was  by  this  maneuver  completely  cut  off  from  us. 
We  counted  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  blood-thirsty 
devils,  and  opened  fire  upon  them  from  a  friendlv 
clump  of  brush  in  which  we  sought  shelter. 

Poor  George!  He  realized  his  danger  in  a  moment; 
his  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  flight.  His  horse,  though 
tired  from  its  long  gallop  after  the  stage-coach,  was 
still  able  to  distance  the  scrubby  ponies  of  the  Sioux, 
and  if  he  could  reach  the  ferry  at  North-Platte,  he 
would  be  safe.  Alas,  for  the  bravest  of  comrades,  the 
pride  of  a  proud  mother  and  father,  who  to  this  day 
mourne  his  horrible  fate.  His  horse,  frightened  by  the 
veils  of  the  red  demons  in  pursuit,  and  evidently  mad- 
dened by  an  arrow  or  two  which  had  struck  it,  became 
unmanageable,  and  in  a  fatal  moment  the  bridle  rein 
broke  from  one  side  of  the  bit.  The  terrified  and  now 
unrestrained  brute  turned  towards  us.  To  reach  us  it 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  Sioux.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing race,  but  a  hopeless  one  for  the  poor  young  rider. 
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We  dashed  out  to  meet  him  in  his  fatal  race.  He  came 
closer  to  his  circling  foes.  —  His  carbine  he  threw  away 
and  drew  his  Remington  revolver. —  This  he  emptied 
at  the  Sioux  at  close  range,  and  two  fell  headlong  from 
their  saddles.  We  observed  him  crouch  down  forward 
upon  his  saddle,  as  if  to  avoid  the  coming  blows.  But 
it  was  not  for  that  he  crouched.  It  was  the  fatal  coils 
of  the  lariat  or  lasso  which  the  next  instant  dropped 
over  him,  and  the  next  moment  we  heard  his  heart- 
piercing  shriek  as  he  was  dragged  backwards  from  his 
horse,  which  galloped  past  us  in  safety. 

How  poor  George  suffered  while  being  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  fifteen  red  fiends  none  can  tell.  As  we 
galloped  away  we  heard  his  horrible  cries  for  mercy 
while  his  scalp  was  being  torn  from  his  head,  and  to 
this  dav,  when  thinking  of  that  horrible  incident,  those 
screams  of  agony  ring  upon  the  air/' 


